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Ww. G. ADAMS | 
Power CAR PULLER, EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED 


Each Machine is made to Perform Good Work before leaving the Works. 
‘FOR HANDLING CARS 


“one oan, | ENE Eureka Mills and Little Giant Cob Cracker 


> Or wherever it is necessary to move cars with- 
. out a Switch Engine, 


el ee = May be set at any angle with driving shaft or 
—_S railroad track, and occupy any space that can 
eo most conveniently be spared for the purpose. 


= 


oa For Descriptive Circular, Prices, Etc., 


Address, 
WwW. G. ADAMS, 
SANDWICH, ILL = 


BESG -:- MILL Together with REELS, ELEVATORS, Etc., 
MADE Make just the Outfit of Custom Mills. Our grstons of Reduction as applied to Corn Meal 
is . saving in ewes and greatly improves the product. Itis applicable to all classes where good re- 
sults are desired. , 
een Ear ee No Mill or Elevator that takes grain from cars should be without one of our 
e 0 a rege = 
7 Fee Automatic Power Shovels. 


‘Kk xrain, : : 
tee coceaige We make them in sizes suitable for large or small Mills and Elevators, and they are equally as 


It is the only mill in the world | profitable for small as large. 
that grinds on both sides of the For Information and Prices address 
revolving burr at the same time, 


iocaunocimits |G, W. & C. A, LANE, EXETER, N. H. 


diameter of the burrs is the same. 
Dupler.- Mie ELEVATOR ENGINES. 
L 2 Upright and Horizontal, Stationary and Semi-Portable. 


Company, ALL SIZES UP. 10 ‘SIXTEEN HORSE POWER, 
Springfield, - Ohio. 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, Ohio. 
Send for Descriptive Circular, 


Eastern Office: 110 Liberty St., New York. 
FOR PRICES AND DISCOUNTS 


ON: 


Elevator Machinery and Supplies 


OF 


EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Hither Steam or Horse-power, 
We are Licensed by J. M. Harper to sell Dumps, and anyone purchasing 
from us will be fully protected. Address 


A,B.COLTON, SalesAgent, THE FROST MFG. CO,, 


_ Care Commercial Hotel, Lincoln, Neb.. Galesburg, Ill. 


R. JAMES ABERNATHEY, 


a CS IN Set Aca ees Co EIN 


BARNARD & LEAS MFC. CO., 


No. 1306 Union Avenue, 


Complete Plans and Specifications Furnished for Elevaters without ex- 
Victor Corn Shellers, Dustless Corn Cleaners; Barnard’s Im- 
proved Warehouse Separators. and all other kinds of Elevator Machinery and Supplies Fur- 
READ THE FOLLOWING: 


tra Charge. 


nished at Shortest Notice. 


Orrice oF G. B. SHaw & Co., 
CHERRYVALE, Kan., March 9, 1885. 
DEAR Sim:—In.answer to your recent favor will 
pay, that with the three elevators we are now oper- 
ating, built in accordance with plans furnished by 
you, we are well pleased, and would have no_hesi- 
tation in recommending you as a skilled and eco- 
nomical designer of Elevators. With the machines 
and machinery bought of Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. 
we are also well pleased, asit is all first-class and 
satisfactory in every way. 
Very truly yours, G. B. SHaw & Co. 
A.C, SHERMAN, Grain Dealer, 
RossymLue, Kan., March 5. 1885. 
Dear Smr:—I desire to say, that yy following 
Jans in building my Elevator at St. Marys, Kan., 
urnished me by you, and sere my order. for 
machinery with Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., of Mo- 
line, Ill,; for Wheat Cleaner, Corn Sheller, and 
Cleaner and Elevator Goods entire, I_ now have 
one of the best Elevators in the state. Everything 
works splendid and to'my entire satisfaction. 
Respectfully, A.C, SHERMAN. 


Orvricg or Tupor, ExuioTt & Co., Grain and Chop- 
ped Feed, Houron, Kan., March 21, 1885. 

Drar Smr:—We like ‘the plan of our Elevator 
very much, and do not think that for a building 
of the size of ours the plans could be improved 
upon. Exerything issimple and handy, and very 
easily run. The machinery works fine, and has 
ever since we started, and the Sheller is the best 
we have ever seen. The Corn and Wheat Cleaners 
could not do any better work than they do. We 


are fuily satisfied and pleased with everything, and 
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EXOL TON 


IRON ROOFING COMPANY 


New Lisbon, - Ohio. 
—Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in— 
HOLTON’S PATENT IRON ROOFING, 
CRIMPED EDGE and CORRUGAT- — 
ED ROOFING and CEILING. 


Agents wanted everywhere. Catalogue 
and prices mailed on application. 


Nearly 7,000,000 feet in use. — 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


should we conclude to erect another Elevator at 
some other point, will consult you for a plan. 
Yours very truly, Tupor; Exxi0oTr & Co. 


B. F. Braker & Co., Lumber, Building Material, 
Grain and Flax Seed 
PLEASANTON, KAN., March 5, 1885. 

Drar Sm:—The Elevators you designed for us 

at Fontana, Kan., and Sprague. Mo., are giving en- 

tire satisfaction. and the machinery all does its 

work well. Weconsider your plan very convenient, 
substantial and economical. 

Yours very truly, B. F. Buaxer & Co. 


Bryson, Huu & Co., Grain Commission Mer- 
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_ chants, Orrawa, Kan., April 2, 1885. rs x ao = 
Dear Sir:—Replying to your favor of recent ( Ae S S Sipe a rs = 
date, we take pleasure in saying, our new elevator | 1 o,p.0 20m) wo 8 of 3a 
built here last season, on your plans and specifica- (i ce a he 3 Q@ece S7 ic oo $8. 
tions, gives us highest possible satisfaction; and } =< “4 | os 22 ~3 ee a> o 
the machinery furnished by Barnard and Leas Mfg. ( o-8: ° os Ss ms 2 4 =< 2 ele 
Co. is first-class in every,respect, and works to our ll ree ir) 7 en a) 2 oa 
entire satisfaction. We have, up to this date hand- j \-. —$s-. = Ss 4 = = 


led about 150,000 bushels of ear corn, and a large 
amount of other grain through our elevator, and 
with your complete outfit of machinery, etc., and 
have not been to a nickel’s expense or had one 
minute’s delay from any cause whatever, all 
of which we credit to your well-arranged plans,and 
good class of machinery furnished by your house. 

We can fully recommend and indorse your ar- 
chitecture and machinery, and you have liberty to 
refer to us, any time, any one contemplating build- 
ing an elevator. Very truly yours, 

BRINSON, HILL & CO. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. a 
BORDEN, SELLECK & CO., Gen. Agts., 48 & 50 Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. | 


H. B. NICODEMUS, Treasurer. 


IL. D. RICHARDS, President. & 
CHAS. H. GODFREY, Superintendent. — 


ARTHUR TRUESDELL, Secretary. 


Fremont Foundry and Machine Co,” 


FREMONT, NEBRASKA, 


————_ MANUFACTURE 


ENGINES an BOILERS. 


ic 
* 


OF ALL SIZES. 


Boots, Shafting. Pulleys, Gearing, Boxes and Hangers especially adapt- 


ed to ELEVATOR AND MILL MACHINERY. Furnished upon ‘= 


short notice 


The above cut is a fair representation of the Rail Dump in common use, on which 
we are collecting a royalty for past use, and licensing parties to continue to use, and 
Our patents on Rail Dumps fully cover this class of Dumps. 
Any one using Rail Dumps can readily decide by comparing his Dump with this cut, 
We also control patents that cover Platform Dumps. 
Our prices are reasonable in settlements for past. infringements, and for licenses to 


also put in new Dumps. 
whether he infringes or not. 


continue to use the Dumps. 


(23~ Applications for Licenses for using said patented improvements, and for set 


tlements for past infringements should be 


J. M. HARPER, Room 28, Board of Trade Building, PEORIA, ILL. 


Stephen Parry. 


PARRY, DEAL & CO., 


ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS & BUILDERS 


LEV 
W/J7RA. EG. 
Architect & Grain Elevator Builder $ Contractor 


417 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


GRAIN E 


PEORIA, 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished 
Correspondence Solicited. 


LENNOX MACHINE CoO., 


——MANUFACTUBERS OF—— 


ENGINES AND BOILERS, 


———AND DESIGNERS FOR—— 


, MILLS, E'TC., 


Anywhere where a strong, serviceable, well-built outfit is needed. Also, 
Boxes, Gearing, and General Elevator and Mill Su 
attention given to repairing Engines, Boilers, and 


LENNOX MACHINE cCo., 
MARSHALLTOWN. IOWA. 


plication. 


ELEVATORS 


James Deal. 


Corn Shellers, Cleaners, Separators, Seales, Belting, Elevator Buckets, &c, 


We also keep on hand astock of Governors, Steam Brass Goods, Pipe and all kinds of Engine © 
Fittings.. ("Special attention given to Repairing. 


If. you are intending to build or enlarge, send to ‘us for estimates and prices. 
solicited. 


TURBINE WINDMILL 


CALIFORNIA’S FAVORITE! — 


. Correspondence — 


addressed to 


E. B. Freeman. 


ATORS, | 


ILLINors. 


BENT, 


FOR RUNNING ELEVATORS AND GRINDING GRAIN. 


For Towns, Cities, Suburban Residences and Country Homes. Water Su 4 
for Railroads and Stock Purposes. (8 GEARED MILLS a Spocialtye al : 
F large power for grinding grain, shelling corn, and sawing wood. Runs with lightest breeze and throu : 
O severest gales steadily and evenly, being a self-regulator. Irons sold and inne furnished. Any i 
with a little knowledge of the use of tools can build the wood-work any place at small cost and save freights. 
UMPH PUMP AND FEED MILL, simple stand, bestin use. Send for new circular and cash price list. 
Simplest and Best. E 


A.H SOUTHWICK, Patentee, - - 604 E. Locust St., - - DES MOINES, IOWA 


2 
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on Ap- 


t Pulleys, Hangers, Shafting, 
lies. Promptness and reasonable prices. Special 
achinery. Get prices of 


Elevator Buckets, Bolts, Mill Irons, Et 
= Prices Close, and Quality the Best. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 


No. 3. } one DOLLAR PER ANNUM. 


A GERMAN “SILO” OR ELEVATOR. 


Foreign appliances for, and methods of, handling grain 
have not been numerously described in these columns. 
We give on this page an illustration of the grain silo, 
lately erected at Mannheim, on the Rhine, for a stock 
company, by G. Luther, a milling engineer of Bruns- 
wick, Germany. We are indebted for the facts respect- 
ing it to our London contemporary, The Milier. 

This silo is the property of the “Mannheimer Lager- 
haus-Gesellschaft,” or 


STORAGE RATES. 


The announcement of the Milwaukee grain elevator 
managers of a further reduction of 444 cents in the an- 
nual storage rate per bushel will be received with grati- 
fication by grain men here. Itisa good, vigorous step 


in the right direction, and should meet with the honest, 
practical encouragement of all dealers and carriers of 
-grain in the Northwest. The change of rates takes effect 
Sept. 1, and reduces the annual cost of storing a bushel 


part of Milwaukee. While the reduction of half a cent 


‘in the usual charge for the first ten days’ storage by the 


Chicago elevators last June was merely a nominal one, 
it was instrumental in ridding receivers and shippcrs of 


}the charges made by the. railroads for trimming and 
‘switching, and has finally resulted in abolishing the 


switching charge of $2 per car formerly paid to the 
Eastern roads. . As the economical and careful reduc- 
tion of expenses to the minimum is the most direct and 
only permanently successful method of building up and 
maintaining the grain trade 


“Mannheim Elevator Com- 


of any great market, the 


pany,” and was brought 


| matter of cheaper storage 


into use last year. This | 


rates grows more impor- 


building covers an area of 


tant to Chicago every day. 


1,400 square metres, or 


= The burden of the ex- 


roughly, 1,516 square yards, 


cessive charges now being 


and consists of three dis- 


=| paid by grain owners to 


the hard-headed, avari- 


tinct parts—two wings 


cious owners of the elevat- 


flanking a central building 


(as shown in our engrav- 


ors will soon wear out the 


patience of the trade, and 


A 


ing), which they. slightly 


overlap. Each wing con- 
tains fifty-seven vertical 
shafts or bins, for the stow- 
ing of grain, and thetwo |- 
towers have between them 
a storage capacity of up- 
wards of 17,000,000 kilo- 
grammesof grain (the kilo- 
gramme, be it noted, is 
equal to 2.2046 pounds). 
The body of this elevator, 
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their immense storehouses 
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may be less available prop- 

erty than they had ex- 

— pected. 

BZ = = = Present rates of storage 
: = can not be maintained at 


SU) aera ons tele 


(MAN ilK} Duluth and Toledo, with 


Milwaukee ready to carry 


the grain at less. Are the 


railroads centering here 


with an area of 750 square 


willing to see the produce 


they were constructed to 


metres (or about 812 square 


move to market diverted 


yards), can hold 1,725,000 


kilogrammes, the place of 
which, however, can, if 
desired, be filled by other 
descriptions of goods than 
grain. The Mannheim ele- 
yator is in communication with the railway as well as the 
river, as trucks by a loop line can be brought up to its 
very walls and unloaded by means of windlasses. On 
the river front a cup elevator is used to raise grain lying 
loose in ships or barges. The grain, as soon as received, 
is passed through acleaning machine, and then conveyed 
to one of the shafts by a belt elevator. In this way it is 
said that 40,000 kilos. of grain can be elevated, cleaned, 
and stored inthe hour. The aeration of the stored grain 
is effected by displacement, when necessary, by belt 


_ elevators. 
mn. — aa 


A field of oats on the North farm in Rio Grande coun- 


ty, Col., averaged 80 bushels to the acre. 


L- 


to other points? Have 


A GERMAN “SILO” OR ELEVATOR. 


of grain from 151g to 11 cents. In detail the rates are 
as follows: Three-fourths of a cent for the first ten 
days, and 4g cent for every subsequent fifteen days; 
winter storage to expire May 1 instead of April 15, as 


heretofore. Winter storage to be reckoned from Nov. 
15to May 1. Extra storage of 14 cent will be charged 


on winter receipts. 

Last spring the rate of storage for the first ten days 
was cut down from 14 cents to 34 of a cent, which 
makes the total reduction within nine months 5 cents per 
bushel. 

Chicago people who are interested in such matters are 
pretty sure to be benefited very substantially in one way 
or another through this progressive movement on the 


they sufficient hold upon 
the elevator management 
of Chicago to bring about 
a material reduction in the 
rates? Can these men who blindly disregard the city’s 
interests for immediate personal profit ever be taught 
truths which they do not want to know? Or must the 
Legislature be ultimately permitted to direct their future 
dealings with the people ?—Jnter Ocean. 


Hon. Franklin Edson was one of the fathers of grain 
option dealing in New York. 

The Agricultural Bureau estimates that 180,000,000 
bushels of corn are required for human food, 624,000,- 
000 for working animals, 20,000,000 for seed, 100,000,000 
for the production of spirits and glucose, 65,000,000 for 
export and upwards of 900,000,000 for the food of meat- 
producing animals. 
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OUR DULUTH LETTER. 


The past month has been an exceedingly quiet one in 
the wheat market at this point. 

Prices advanced several cents, based upon the complex 
diplomatic situation in Europe, reaching on the 19th 
ult. 8314 cents for October, but since the affairs on the 
other sids have quieted down prices have gradually de- 
clined. No support from any source was received that 
was able to keep up prices. Closed to-day with October 
at 7714 cents; November, 7914 cents, sellers. 

The difference between our“ market and Chicago has 
narrowed down materially. Sales were made to-day at 
lye. over Chicago, October option, and from present ap- 
pearance the difference will soon be in favor of Chicago. 

Receipts of wheat have been very large, 466 cars be- 
ing inspected yesterday, the 10th inst., the largest single 
day’s receipts at this point. The outlook at present is 
that receipts will continue to be heavy for some time to 
come, as farmers are reported to be selling freely. 

The quality is very fine, fully 80 per ccnt. grading 
No.1 hard. 

Shipments have not been large owing to the lack of 
tonnage, and the high rate demanded for what was avail- 
able; 644c. paid; 614c. bid to-day, with some charters. 


Messrs. Dunn & Thomson have leased the elevator at | 


Wahpeton, Dak., and the line of warehouses at Milmor 
and other places of the defunct Wahpeton Mill and 
Elevator Co. 

Negotiations are pending for the construction of two 
new elevators with a combined capacity of twenty-five 
hundred thousand. The trade are a little afraid that we 
will not have capacity enough for the wheat that wants 
to come here. The elevator companies are putting their 
warehouses in shape. 

A. 5. Sawyer, the head of several elevator corporations 
in the Northwest, proposes to build ten elevators along 
the line of the new Duluth & Manitoba Railroad that 
is in process of construction from Hawley onthe North- 
ern Pacific, north to the Red River Valley. Expect 
1,500,000 bushels to come to Duluth over this line this 
season. 

Flour receipts have continued to be heavy, about 
1,000,000 barrels being received already, and about 1,700,- 
000 will be received by Jan. 1, which represents 7,600,- 
000 bushels of wheat. 

G.S. Barnes & Co. dissolved on the ist inst., owing 
to the failing health of Mr. Barnes. J. O. Adams takes 
the position of general manager of the Northern Pacific 
Blevator Co., with headquarters at Minneapolis. 

CG. C. Wolcott & Co. and Wheeler & Carter, both of 
Minneapolis, have opened up branch houses here. 

PROBUS. 


Duluth, Sept. 11, 1886. 


ELEVATOR CHARGES AT MIL- 
WAUKEE. 


A further reduction in the rates for storage in the 
Milwaukee elevators has produced quite a sensation 
among persons interested in the matter. The reader will 
remember that in June last the Chicago and Milwaukee 
elevator men agreed upon a reduction of the elevator 
charges in. the two cities from 114 cents to 94 cent per 
bushel for the first ten days, no reduction being allowed 
for additional time. The reduction went into effect July 
1. A committee of the Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 
merce urged a further reduction in a petition presented 
to the Board of Directors of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway Company. The matter was referred 
to a special committee consisting of Alexander Mitchell, 
Roswell Miller, and John Plankinton. On Aug. 27 
the secretary of the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
was notified that the rate of storage in the elevators of 
the company in Milwaukee after Sept. 15 should be # of 
a cent per bushel for the first fifteen days, and 14 of a 
cent per bushel for every fifteen days thereafter, and 
that the winter storage should be the same as last fixed 
(4 cents per bushel), except that it should be May 1 
instead of April 15. C. Manegold, Jr., & Co., proprietors 
of the Northwestern Marine Elevator, in Milwaukee, the 
following day notified the Chamber thatthe rates of 
storage in their elevator would be the same as those 
charged by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Company. No formal conference had been held between 
the committee and Angus Smith & Co., proprietors of 
the elevators used by the Northwestern Railway in the 
city, for the reason that Mr. Smith expressed to the 


several members of the committee his determination to 
make no reduction in rates of storage. 

A special committee, on Sept. 8, laid a report on the 
matter before the Chamber of Commerce, saying that 
the reduction made is insufficient to meet the competi- 
tion, because the winter storage at Minneapolis is 4 cents 
per bushel from Nov. 1 toJune 1, seven months, whereas 
at Milwaukee the winter term for which the same rate is 
charged extends only from Noy. 15 to May 1, five 
months and a half. The inequality in rates, the report 
adds, is the more striking from the fact that the eleva- 
tors are owned and operated by the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway Company in the two markets named, 
and grain is transported over their own line of roads to 
both points. 


A HOME-MADE BAG HOLDER. 


Pretty nearly every one, grain men, millers, farmers and 
all, have more or less need of a bag holder. The illus- 
tration shows how a serviceable bag holder may be im- 


provised atthe expense of but little time or money. 
The platform A can be mounted on castors, if desired. 
The uprights C C are securely fastened to the platform 
and auger holes bored through them, so that the arms, 
D, can be raised or lowered at will, by means of a pin. 


ELEVATOR CHARGES. 


“They have the right sort of men in Milwaukee, and 
their demands for lower elevator charges seem to be in a 


fair way of being fairly met by the elevator men,” said 


Mr. A. M. Wright, president of the Board of Trade, 
in speaking to a reporter of the Milwaukee Board’s action 
in demanding lower carrying charges. “The men con- 


trolling the elevators there are among those vitally in- 


terested in the building up of the city, and Alexander 
Mitchell and John Plankinton are not the people to stand 
inthe way. This movement for lower charges began 
there, and the Board of Trade people went at it in the 
right spirit. Then the matter was brought before our 


| directory and referred to our regular warehouse com- 


mittee, where it is being carefully investigated. Itis a 
question, however, more for public opinion, with the 
agitation of the press to decide than for action by the 
directors.” 

“The reduction in these carrying charges,” continued 
Mr. Wright, “is not a matter of ‘will they? but ‘they 
must.’ The elevator men must meet the competition in 
the business elsewhere, or they will soon have no busi- 
ness suflicient to pay them. The people are not so anx- 
ious to trade with Chicago that our wholesale merchants 
can sell them boots and shoes and drygoods higher than 
they can be bought elsewhere. They sell lower than 
other people and get the trade. But our elevator men 
seem to think that the Northwest is so infatuated with 
Chicago, so blind to a mere question of profits, that the 
grain is coming to this market whatever may be charged 
for carrying it.” 

“But it is said that the elevators have all they can do 
now, and is asked, Why should they reduce?” 

“Just now, from the speculative demand for corn and 
oats, owing to the short crop, the elevators are filled with 
coarse grain, but this may not happen in a dozen years 
again. Itis simply a circumstance, and if the elevator 
men are basing their figures for the future upon it they 
are going to be mistaken. At present there are a number 
of things which tend to give the elevators a fair busi- 
ness, but they are merely transitory, and do not prove in 
the least that Chicago elevators can charge twice as 
much as those at other competing points and yet main- 
tain a trade. Such a thing would be against every 
principle of trade. j 

“The elevator men talk about the great amount of cap- 
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ital invested in their houses. No doubt some of them 
were built in dear times and are costly structures, but 
what they costis not to the point now. It is what they 
are worth at present prices. Within a year elevators on 
the same foundations as our office buildings have been 
built in Milwaukee at 10 and 12 cents a bushel of ca- 
pacity. With piles they might cost 10 per cent. more. 
This is not speculation, but what has actually been done. 
Now, our elevators charge about 15 cents a year for car- 
rying wheat. What other business in Chicago pays over 
100 per cent. dividends? Even allowing that some of 
the Chicago houses cost from 36 to 40 cents a bushel, 
there is yet an enormous profit—altogether too large. 
To talk about these houses charging 15 cents for carry- 
ing grain being able to compete for any length of time 
with houses costing 10 and 12 cents a bushel to construct 
is sheer nonsense.” 

“What course do the directors incline to in demand- 
ing the reduction ?” 

“T do not think there ought to be any threats. Iam 
inclined to the belief that the elevator people will see 
the matter in the same light as we do before we get 
through. Our position is to the advantage of the rail- 
roads, if it is granted, but the great trouble there is that 
so many of the railroad officials are personally interested, 
in the elevators. They are good business men, all of 
them, and they must see that their business is going to 
competing points under the existing condition of affairs. 
I do not think it would be wise to have the Legislature 
take up the issue, for when granger legislatures take up 
these matters they are liable to rend things. We have 
had granger legislation with the railroads and know 
what itis. But it would be extremely prudent for the 
elevator people to hedge against the Legislature attack- 
ing the subject next winter. If they are counting on 
the lobby to defeat such a movement once fairly started 
they will show bad judgment. You can lobby against 
bills the mass of the people are not much interested ins 
you can then work the old tactics successfully in killing 
off legislation, but when public sentiment demands that 
such and such a bill be passed nothing can stop it. The 
average legislator wants to go back, and does not care 
to meet hostile criticism from his neighbors when he 
goes home. Whatever Board of Trade men may now 
want of the elevator companies will be excessively mild 
compared to what a granger legislature will demand if 
it is aroused. 

“But, as I remarked before,” Mr. Wright continued, “I 
do not think the matter will ever get into the Legislature, 
as I believe that both sides will come to an amicable un- 
derstanding without our calling in the dangerous aid of 
the state. The elevator men are bound to see, it seems 
to me, that their interest and the interest of the Board of 
Trade are one in keeping the grain trade here, and that 
it is to the injury of both to drive the trade to compet- 
ing points by excessive charges.” 

Said a commission man who was spoken to on the sub. 
ject by a reporter: ‘‘Chicago received in 1885, in round 
numbers, 182,000,000 bushels of grain, and the legit- 
imate owners of this property were not even allowed to 
choose its custodian, but were forced by the railroad 
companies to put it into a warehouse where the robbery 
commenced at once by the imposition of a tax of one 
and one-fourth cents per bushel for the so-called elevation 
and the first term’s storage, this toll aggregating $1,650, 
000. Why should there be a charge of any character for 
elevating grain? Chicago received last year 5,385,782 
barrels of flour, the unloading and warehousing of 
which required more labor and expense than the same 
comparative quantity of wheat, yet no railroad company 
has had the hardihood to place such a tax upon it. It is 
also customary to give this flour free storage for a rea- 
sonable period. If flour can be and is handled in this 
liberal manner, where is the justification of this charge 
for elevation of grain? : 

“The grain having been elevated its taxable possibili- 
ties have only commenced and they are further measured 
by a storage charge of one-half cent per bushel every 
ten days, except from Nov. 15 to April 15, during which 
period the gross storage charge is four cents per bushel, 
the latter item being denominated ‘winter storage.’ 
Last year, on an average, there was in store in our ele- 
vators 16,000,000 bushels of grain, netting this elevator 
monopoly during the summer months, aside from the 
elevation of 114 cents per bushel, $80,000 every ten days, 
or $8,000 per day, and during the winter months $4,267 
perdiem. Is it, then, strange that this monopoly does 
business under a statute that prevents any publicin- — 
spection of its books, and that its statements of profits — . 


bank president; but they can’t. 
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are so jealously guarded that no man outside its charmed 
circle has any knowledge of its dividends? The aggre- 
gate of these tolls paid to the elevators alone is 15 
cents per annum, which in the coarser grains amounts al- 
most to confiscation. Take oats, for instance, on an 
assumed average of 28 cents per bushel. Is not 154 
cents per annum for storage virtual confiscation? Is 
there a business interest in the world that can stand such 
ataxasthis? During thelast year the exhaustion of 
our market owing to these causes has been painfully ap- 
parent. Last spring, when the carrying charges showed 
signs of shrinking from the sheer inability of the trade 
to stand them, and when by the same token the pressure 
of cash stuff commenced to force the grain out of the 
elevators, they guaranteed—and still guarantee —several 
of their favorites their usual profits, in return for which 
bonus these carriers agreed to hold this grain in store 
and prevent it from being shipped out. This action of 
this elevator monopoly was a double iniquity. It ham- 
pered our dealers in exercising their sovereign rights as 
merchants, deranged our transportation interests in pre- 
venting the free shipments of grain, and by holding this 
large accummulation of grain here against the tendency 
and the interests of trade enabled the elevator men to 
pursue their peculiar methods of confiscation. 

“This policy has assisted materially in the last few 
years in building up two large primary markets in the 
Northwest—Minneapolis and Duluth—until they have 


DUPLEX GRINDING MILL. 


wrested from us our supremacy as a spring wheat 
market. These prohibitory charges are diverting 
millions of bushels from. us, until country dealers are 
now using every exertion to send their grain and flour 
around or through Chicago. Last year they sent nearly 
118,000 cars of flour and wheat through this city without 
paying our merchants any tribute. An elevator can be 
built quite as cheaply in Chicago as in Minneapolis, and 
quite as economically managed ; then why is it that Min- 
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neapolis can well afford to offer seven months’ winter | 


storage for four cents per bushel and nine months’ stor- 
age for five cents per bushel only ?” 


W. S. Timmerman, of the St. Paul Warehouse and 
Elevator Co., has had made a rubber stamp of “St. Paul 
Ice Palace Opens Jan. 17, 1887,” and he puts this in- 
scription, in red ink, on every letter-head and envelope 
he sends out. 

One of the daily papers of this city is authority for 
the following paragraph, and by way of an addendum it 
may be stated that the banker’s identity is not unknown 
among the insurance men of Chicago: “There is said 
to be one banker in town, the head of a national institu- 
tion and amillionaire, who has made one-half of his 
fortune by doing an insurance business contrary to law 
and without paying either the insurance tax or the in- 
surance license. His Board of Trade customers come to 
him with their grain certificates to borrow money on. 
The banks of course require insurance. The bank 
president, however, tells the customer, ‘I’l] look out for 
the insurance,’ and he does. — He takes it himself. If 
the insurance companies could only get some of these 
customers to talk they’d make it uncomfortable for the 
That is where the 
millionaire is safe. He’s a liberal banker with the men 
he knows, and that secures him against inquirers.” 


THE DUPLEX CORN AND FEED 
MILL. i 


Those who are at all interested in the grinding of corn 
and feed will doubtless need no incentive to peruse the 
following brief paragraphs relative to the Duplex Corn 
and Feed Mill, especially as the mill in question is pos- 
sessed of several novel features, one of which gives it 
its name of “Duplex.” 

Our first illustration shows the complete mill as it 
stands ready for grinding. The second and larger en- 
graving shows the mill taken apart, exposing its work- 
ing portions. It will be seen that there isno complexity 
in its structure. Its main feature is the utilization of 
both sides of the revolving burr with grinding plates, 
and this is covered by patents. The burrs are made of 
special hard metal. There are four grinding rings, two 
on the stationary plates and two on the running plates. 
One stationary plate is bolted fast to the frame of the 
mill, while the other one is movable in order to adjust 
for fine grinding, All the bearings are long and can not 
get out of line, being cast in one continuous line through 
the frame of mill, as shown in the illustration. 

It will be noticed that this arrangement of plates gives 
the “Duplex” double the amount of grinding surface 
possessed by other mills of the same diameter. There is 
no temper-screw in the end of the shaft to get hot, but 
the regulating lever is attached to the movable plate of 


THE AGRICULTURAL DEPART- 
MENT’S CROP REPORT. 


The September report of the Department of Agricult- 
ure shows a better yield of spring wheat than was ex- 
pected a month ago. The improvement is in the North- 
ern belt—Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Dakota. In 
Nebraska there has been a decline, in Iowa little change. 
The general average is 84, an increase of four points. 
The average yield of the crop, so far as the results of the 
spring are reported, exceeds eleven bushels, and may 
reach eleven bushels and a half per acre. 

Threshing of winter wheat in the Ohio Valley gives 
a better return than was expected at harvest, and there 
is some improvement in Missouri and Kansas. Ino the 
Middle and Eastern states the percentages of July are 
not materially changed. Inthe South the harvest was 
disappointing, and rains injured the product in the shock. 
The returns indicate an average yield of about twelve 
and a half bushels per acre. The entire wheat product 
will apparently exceed that of last year by 80,000,000 to 
90,000,000 bushels. The exact determination of area 
harvested and results of threshing are easily equivalent 
to a variation of at least 2 per cent. 

Corn has declined from 81 in August to77. In the’ 
states of principal production the status is as follows: 
Kentucky, from 87 in August to 90 in September; Ohio, 
88 to 89; Michigan, 80 in both returns; Indiana, 90 to 92; 


DUPLEX GRINDING MILL WiTH TOP REMOVED, SHOWING WORKING PARTS. 


the mill, which can be easily handled. Incase any ob- 
struction should accidentally enter the mill, such as a 
bolt, nail, or the like, the grinding plates can instantly be 
thrown apart by the use of a small lever for that pur- 
pose. The part of the mill througk which the shaft 
passes is cast in a single piece, so that the shaft can not 
get outof line. 

Four sizes of the “Duplex” are made, requiring from 
one toten-horse power according to size of mill and 
character of the work. The capacity is very large, and the 
mills are adapted for grinding ear corn, shelled corn, 
oats, cotton seed, and all sorts of small grain. The No. 
1 mill has bolt attached for making corn meal. 

The manufacturers make the following claims for ex- 
cellence, which we take from their circular: 1. Most 
perfect in construction. 2. Strongest and most durable. 
3. Lightest running. 4. Easiest operated. 5. Grinds 
more even and of a better quality. 6. Will not get hot 
by long running. 7. The grinding rings can not be in- 
jured by the mill running empty. 8. The grinding 
rings can easily be replaced at a small expense. 9. The 
mills are made by templets, and any part can be dupli- 
cated. 10. Itisthe only millinthe world that grinds 
on both sides of the revolving burr at the same time, 
giving it double the grinding surface of any other mill, 
when the diameter of the burrs is the same. 

The makers of the “Duplex” are Tuk DupLtEex Mra. 
Co., Springfield, Ohio. They sell the machine to re- 
sponsible parties on fifteen days’ trial. They will answer 
any inquiries addressed them in regard to their valuable 
machine. 


The Kansas corn crop was dwarfed 50 per cent., but 
owing to increased acreage the harvest will be 60 per 
cent. of that of last year. Chinch bugs have operated 
extensively on millet and corn. 


Illinois declines from 77 to 72; Missouri from 75 to 62; 
Kansas, 72 to 62; Nebraska, 76 to 68; Iowa, 78 to 67. The 
loss west of Indiana is caused by drought. 

Inthe South Atlantic states there has been improve- 
ment; on the Gulf coast a slight improvement, except in 
Texas, where drought has reduced condition. The 
present crop prospect, with no further decline, is 14 per 
cent. worse than last year, and indicates over 21 bushels 
per acre, or nearly 1,600,000,000 bushels. 


NORTHWESTERN GRAIN BUYERS. 


A meeting of the grain buyers along the lines of the 
Northern Pacific and Manitoba Roads was held at Min- 
neapolis on Aug. 28. It was developed during the course 
of the meeting that a majority of the prominent buyers 
are opposed to forming a permanent association for the 
purpose of fixing prices in the country, and the plan was 
abandoned. No pools of any kind will be formed, as 
the sentiment of those present was decidedly in favor of 
doing business openly, with free competition. An effort 
will be made to harmonize the various interests as far as 
possible and agree on general plans for the transaction 
of business; but every buyer will be free to pay what- 
ever he chooses for grain at country points. One of the 
most important subjects discussed at the meeting was 
the guaranteeing of grades at Duluth. While no agree- 
ment on this point was reached, the sentiment was 
pretty much in favor of the proposition, provided that in 
case wheat loses grade at Duluth the elevator company 
which issues the ticket shall be notified and allowed to 
redeem the ticket and take back the grain, 


A farmer living in Greenwood county, Kan., claims to 
have twenty-five acres of corn that will run 100 bushels 
to the acre. 


{For the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE.] 


THE FUTURE OF THE GRAIN 
TRADE--COSMIC COMMERCE 
AND TRANSPORTATION. 


NO. IV. 


Notwithstanding all the advance of Europe and Amer- 
ica, Asia remains, now as ever, the most important and 
interesting quarter of the globe—all things considered. 
Humanity needs all its sacred and terrible memories of 
the past to point the way in all the future. The very 
discovery of America by Columbus was but a fortunate 
incident in the search for a shorter route to Asia for 
commerce, Christianity, civiliza tion, and human necessi- 
ties and advancement. In the foreground of that pict- 
ure of the past we see three conspicuous figures: Co- 
lumbus, Isabella, and the priest who aided and counseled 
with them. These are of heroic size, and fitly represent 
the best of the spirit of that age in Europe. 

Nearly four centuries have passed since Columbus 
won his great victory over the powers of darkness. And 
now, the dial on the great tower of history and of time 
shows unmistakably the need and the duty upon us, 
that our country should wisely and rightly advance, and 
help to belt the world with peace and with good will, 
even though we have to go armed. The men who de- 
stroyed Columbus, and marred his work, have their 
counterparts in our day and in our country, but our 
times are more favorable, upon the whole, than any pre- 
ceding age for the betterment of the mass of humanity. 
And the idea of banishing famine from Asia should 
originate in and advance from Christendom, because it 
is precisely in line with the teachings of the Great Mas- 
ter. Moreover, it is precisely in line with the material 
and the spiritual needs of Christendom, as well as of our 
country. It is entirely practicable, and it will be freight- 
ed with benefits far outweighing any apparent or real 
sacrifice that may be involved. But all great works re- 
quire great efforts. 

China has recently indicated her désire for some great 
railways to be built by foreigners in China proper, and 
largely as defensive works in time of war. 

But her greatest need, as a measure of National econ- 
omy and defense, is to connect her vast provinces in 
Chinese Tartary with the sea, with the capital,and with 
the great system of inland navigation in China proper. 
The line from the Sea of Japan and the Yellow Sea to 
the Caspian will do this, and will at least double the 
value and the security of those immense regions to the 
great empire of China, while opening to commerce and 
civilization the vast interior of Asia, so long secluded 
and almost unexplored. The line will be about once and 
a half the distance from New York to San Francisco, 
and will connect the immense inland navigation of Rus- 
sia with that of China proper, and will for a part of the 
distance pass over the most elevated table land in the 
world, that is of large area and inhabited. 

Most of China, India, and Siberia are but a little above 
the level of the sea; and the Caspian, and much of its 
vicinity, are below it. Yet the immense regions of the 
interior, between the Siberian rivers and the Himalayas 
are very elevated. And there are passages in the sacred 
prophecies, both in Isaiah and in the book of Nahum, 
which seem to foreshadow vast changes in Asia, and a 
movement of its population toward this great, this se- 
cluded and elevated interior, sublime in its extent and 
its elevation; a grand destiny may be reserved for the 
greatest interior region of the whole world. And noth- 
ing can be more suitable and right every way than that 
our country should aid by material instrumentalities in 
carrying it out. We can and should join hands with the 
Eastern Hemisphere, across the centre and heart of Asia, 

on this line, which is also the line of Mount Ararat. 
And Asia, from its physical structure and situation, has 
been doomed in almost every part of all its vast area to 
occasional periods of frightful and appalling famine. 
This can be avoided. 

Russia and England are both hated and feared by. the 
Asiatics, and with good reason. But in this advance, 
and in this work, we can not only greatly benefit our own 
country in many ways, but we can greatly benefit every 
great and right interest in Asia, including the real and 
true interests of all the Russias and of England. 

Our situation is so different, so peculiar, and so fortu- 
nate, thatthe shrewd Asiatics will see that they can more 
safely trust us. And this has been proved in Japan. And 
Russia has ever been our friend, And we, as a nation, 
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should ever be the friend of Russia, of Asia, and of man- 
kind. And by the honorable purchase of Alaska we 
became the near neighbor of Russia and of Asia. And 
years before this, President Fillmore, by his letter de- 
livered in Japan by Commodore Perry, opened a new, 
a spendid and honorable chapter in the history, not only 
of Japan, but of the Mongolian and Caucasian races, and 
of all Asia and all Christendom. 

There was neither blood nor crime, nor villainy, nor 
imposture, on that bright page of Asian and American 
history, when in the world’s afternoon the light of the 
starry flag came to that distant coast in the interest 
of humanity, and was finally received with honor, though 
at first with suspicion and distrust. That landing was 
most excellent and promising. But we should now make 
it SPLENDID in the future history of Asia, of our country 
and the world. For our country, Asia, and the world 
now need a Trans-Pacific projection of our lines of 
transportation and travel from the Sea of Japan to the 
Caspian Sea, there meeting those of Europe and the 
North of Africa. 

And this, for the good of all. should ACCOMPANY THE 
UPBUILDING OF OUR INLAND AND OCEAN NAVIGATION AND 
MARITIME POWER. It will help mankind every way. 
And it will aid all our industr:es, commerce and affairs. 
And its benefits should reach in a large degree all our 
interests, and all our people, and will, if they will but be 
true to their own high interests and commanding duties 
to themselves and others. The great book gives usa 
political axiom of wonderful power and truth in the ex- 
pression, “The liberal deviseth liberal things, and by 
liberal things shall stand.’ Vast and varied is this. 
Under wise and liberal policies Upper Asia will produce 
ten cashmere shawls where it has produced one; and so 
with many precious things. The stores of -precious 
gems, stones and metals, in those vast mountains are yet 
to be opened. But not so with corn and rice. Nearly 
all the corn of the world is produced below the level of 
700 feet above the sea, and nearly all the rice below 
the level of 200 feet. The gunpowder and Tory policies, 
and politics of England and Europe, are, it appears, the 
base on which is being ingrafted the dynamite politics, 
whose awful shadows now overshadow even the auto- 
cratic principle in mighty and imperial Russia. Science 
and art, long perverted to illiberal, cruel, and unjust uses, 
can not fail to bring forth many deadly and evil fruits. 
Human nature in our country is not better than in the 
Old World. But our situation is more fortunate, our 
country is young and great, and there is here less excuse 
for illiberal and corrupt policies, less excuse for the 
endless crimes of avarice, and none at all for those of 
imperialism and hereditary prerogative. 

Until these were multiplied and heaped up, anarchy 
could not even bs sprouted in our great field, no matter 
how varied were the elements absorbed into our politi- 
cal body. We have no use for anarchist principles. 
And we have far too much of their opposite extreme. 
We need nothing new in religion, except honest regard 
for the teachings of the Great Master. In politics we 
need to study, understand, and honor the FAREWELL 
ADVICE OF WASHINGTON. 

We can not escape the embarrassments, difficulties, and 
dangers by which we are surrounded, without a wise, 
prompt, and safe advance, correspondent with the com- 
mon welfare, safety,and happiness of all. Hence the 
indispensable need, the transcendant importance of the 
National and Cosmic measures, we have briefly touched 
in these papers. Our public men are in the ruts of nar- 
row and mischievous party policies and ideas, from 
which they seem unable to escape, but from which they 
can easily be drawn by the superior and united strength 
of the people, if external and corrupting influences 
are strictly guarded against by adhesion to right meas. 
ures. And the people can be united on these plain com- 
mon sense measures; because of their interests, their 
duty, and the splendid and enduring rewards to them- 
selves and to their posterity, which they will most surely 
bring, if carried out in a high, true spirit, with a wise 
and honest purpose. In all the past history of the com- 
merce and grain movement of the world there is nothing 
more suggestive than the voyage of those two naval ships 
of our country, in the time of the great famine, about 
forty years ago, bearing the free gift of cargoes of corn 
to feed the starving Irish. That free gift was almost if 
not the very beginning of our exportation of corn to the 
British islands and Europe. The departed patriots, who 
died in the prison hulks at New York, and suffered at 
Valley Forge, looking from Celestial heights, may per- 
haps, with the descendants of the ancient Patriarch of 
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Asia, rank this event with the gifts of grain by Joseph to 
his brethren, from the granaries of Egypt, in its impor- 
tance and far-reaching benefits to mankind. 

Certainly they are both notable and sublime events in 
the history of commerce and transportation, and when 
our grain trade becomes what it should be, and our corn 
and meal reach every quarter of the globe, they will be 
no doubt commemorated by the highest. art, in splendid 
paintings, to adorn the walls of the Boards of Trade of 
the future, and help to improve commerce in every, good - 
sense, for man’s good. 

Beyond a doubt the greatest events in the history of 
commerce, transportation, and the grain trade between 
America and Asia are yet tocome. And our commerce 
to the South, in this hemisphere, should become a source 
of profit and wealth, instead of loss. Toward this result, 
navigation and silver are vital factors. And we can not 
afford to fail to do our part, or to delay the advance in- 
dicated slightly in these papers. Thus we will kindly 
and wisely roll back the refluent waves of that immigra- 
tion to our shores, which now injures and threatens to 
ruin us, enlarge the whole sphere of human industry, 
wealth and commerce, and advance our country and its 
people to the position which it is their duty to occupy, 
and which seems prepared by God in nature, and in the 
physical structure of the world, and in the great require- 
ments of the people of our own and other lands. Why 
then should we not unite and advance? 


W. T. SrackPoue. 
Fairbury, Ill., Aug. 28, 1886. 


BOYS AS GRAIN SPECULATORS. 


In the old New York Produce Exchange building 
there was a room in which some fifty boys of from 16 to 
20 years ofage, connected with various houses, met to 
clear grain contracts or “ring’’ them out. They knew as 
much about the modus operandi of speculation as their 
employers, and soon put the fact to proof. It was not 
long before the boys began to hold calls twice a day, the 
same as their employers. They traded only in 100- 
bushel lots; they settled the differences, rang out their 
contracts, traded “between calls” by going around to one 
another’s offices, and in most respects indeed closely im- 
itated their employers. The one startling innovation 
was that they required no margin; they were still so 
young that they relied on the honor of the trader. Yet, 
singular to say, none of the boys ever “laid down” on 
their contracts, and there was only one serious failure. 
This was when one of them announced his inability to 
meet his liabilities of $35. He was not sold out under 
the rule, but a Pariah or leper was not more despised or 
shunned than this youthful bankrupt was ever after. 
The boys all carried notebooks in which to jot their 
transactions, just like their employers. One of them 
carelessly left his book on a desk in his office one day 
and hisemployer happened to see it. Its revelations 
were astonishing. Here wasa broker in embryo who 
made the eves of his “boss” start out like thoseofa 
choked toad. That ended the boys’ call. The alarm 
was sounded, and under severe penalties the juvenile 
option business was suppressed. When the new Ex- 
change was opened, however, some of the boys who had 
grown up began to speculate in the ring, while others 
devoted their spare time to the bucket shops, the estab- 
lishments which, by acurous farce, are allowed to do 
business when the horse or card gambling resorts are 
raided by the police. 

This trading by clerks is really prejudicial to the in- 
terests of the employers. Aclerk having a large buying 
order to execute will buy on his own account before he 
executes his employer’s order, or he will sell in contrary — 
circumstances, He can sell short for himself and then 
beat down the market with selling orders from his house 
and thus pocket an assured profit, or he can buy on his 
own account and then advance the price in buying for — 
hisemployer. Brokers do this themselves in some cases _ 
and think it is all right, and some of them even give 
their clerks permission to speculate in the ring. 


Two hundred carloads of barley have been bought inne 
California for firms in Milwaukee, and fifty carloads — 
are now on the way there. ‘They were shipped from San — 
Francisco by the Southern Pacific Railway to New Or- 
leans. They are to go thence to New York City by 
water, thence to Buffalo by the Hudson River and the 
Erie Canal, and thence to Milwaukee by the Anchor — 
Line. This roundabout way is taken because froights 
are cheaper than by other routes. 
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RAILWAY DISCRIMINATION. 


Complaints of discrimination on the part of railroads 
are as old as the latter have served as common carriers. 
The la est in this line is the alleged discrimination of roads 
in Northern Kansas against farming communities ship- 
ping grain. The Portis (Osborne county) Shipping Com- 
pany, representing about 250 farmers, living in Osborne 
and Smith counties, ayers that, while produce of all kinds 
has depreciated in value during the last year, and the 
business over the Missouri Pacific has largely increased, 
yet the freight rates have not been reduced. On the 
other hand, they have “the best reasons to believe that 
the combination of grain men formed at Atchison obtain 
lower rates.” Another farmers’ shipping company com- 
plains that “special rates on grain were granted to eleva- 
tor men and to ceitain grain dealers, lower than were 
given to the farmers.” We have gathered the above 
facts from the Kansas Farmer, which adds that the Board 
of Railroad Commissioners, to whom the complaints 
were submitted, ‘‘responded ‘promptly and promised a 
searching investigation, at the same time requesting in- 
formation of like nature from the people at any time 
when facts justify it.’ Of course, the practice of dis- 
crimivating against individuals or aclass of people is 
wrong in all cases, and we concur with the Kansas 
Farmer, when it says “if the farmers (and all other per- 
sons who may suffer from discrimination) will acquaint 
the commissioners with real grievances as they occur, 
much will be done to redress them, for many times the 
mere publication of a fact is all the remedy needed.” 


(No modei.) No. 348,890. 


TRADE IN THE SOUTHWEST. 


Special Correspondence AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Sept. 10, 1886—The opinion of the 
grain men with reference to the suit recently begun in 
the courts of Missouri against the Southwestern pool are 
as contrary as light and darkness. The great majority 
are satisfied that it will have a most salutary effect. 
Some go so far as to believe that it will have the effect 
of breaking up the pool. The ideais of course absurd. 
There are a thousand and one ways known to railroad 
officials by which uniform rates can be sustained. Those 
who think it imprudent to thus stir up strife reason as 
follows: There are many roads building into Kansas 
City and the sections tributary to it. These roads devote 
themselves to the unloading of the corn and wheat 
grown inthe states of the Southwest upon the market. 
If antagonized they will ship around Kansas City direct 
to points North and East through states who have not 
thus been antagonized against them. The pool can help 
the city directly by neutralizing these rates as follows: 
Being roads that have control of the Eastern ways they 
can control rates; hence can offer superior inducements 
to local shippers, and so continue to bring the grain to 
this city. It is butjustice to the Board to state that they 
are in favor of the suit to almost a man. 

The boats on the Missouri River continue to run, and 
are taking a good deal of the grain from here to Hastern 
distributing points. The elevator men find that the rates 
are much better, and although the haul is not quite as 
quickly made, yet the difference in freights more than 
neutralizes the length of time consumed in the delivery 
of wheat and corn. It is thought that so long as the 
present rates on the railroads continue the waterways 
will be the most attractive mode of reaching Eastern 
points on all occasions where speed is not necessary. 

The following resolution was adopted by the Com- 
mercial Exchange a few days since: “Resolved, That 
| the board of directors be requested to establish the rule 

that hereafter in all trading in grain, bids and offers may 
| be made on grain in special elevators.” Members of the 

board have been in favor of grain that is regular—such 
as is made regular by the Board of Trade. As a result 
no discrimination has been made. The above resolu- 
tion, however, gives the right to specify the elevator. 

At present there is very little grain moving, the freight 
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rates heing so high that the market cannot realize. 
There is very little prospect of any amount of grain be- 
ing moved for some time, or until rates have been placed 
at areasonable figure. An agent of a fast freight line 
told your correspondent afew days ago that grain and 
corn can be moved from here to Liverpool cheaper than 
it can from here to New York. The rate on wheat is 49 
cents and on corn 44 cents. It is possible to get a rate 
from here to New Orleans for 18 cents, and from there 
to Liverpool for 12 cents. It is acknowledged by fast 
freight agents generally, and by those not directly inter- 
ested in the Southwestern pool, that they are responsible 
for this status of affairs. 

At a meeting of the Board of Trade last week the cap- 
ital stock of the Exchange Building Association was in- 
creased from $250,000 to $300,000. Messrs. Webster 
McLean, and Grimes were appointed a committee to take 
under consideration the expenses in the different de- 
partments and make any reductions possible. Owing to 
the limited amount of business done it was thought wise 
to pursue this course, and the result will be that expenses 
will be slashed and cut right and left. 

Articles of incorporation of the Snyder & Denton 
Grain and Commission Company were filed with the 
recorder of deeds a shoit time since. The capital stock 
is fixed at $10,000. This is about the worst time in the 
history of the trade for a new firm to be launching out, 
but the heads are energetic business fellows, and will 
succeed if anybody can. 

The latest reports from all sections of Kansas—all but 
two counties having been heard from—are to the effect 
that the past thirty days has made but little change in 
the area of crops. Dry and hot weather has been the 
rule inthe Eastern half of the state, resulting in short 
crops. In the Western portions more rain has fallen 
during the month and crops promise a fair yield. From 
the best information on hand the wheat crop (winter and 
spring) is estimated at 13,500,000 bushels. As to the 
corn crop it is very difficult to even approximate the 
yield at present. Localities differ widely in their esti- 
mates, but enough is known to lead to the belief that the 
product will not fall below the estimate for July, which 
was 120,000,000 bushels. It may possibly reach 140,000, - 
000 bushels. 

The movement of spring wheat to the markets of the 
Northwest is what is playing havoc with the winter 
wheat variety. Some of the commissionmen thought 
that this cereal had struck hard pan some weeks ago, but 
since advices continue to come to hand of large receipts 
from Northern sections the market here has suffered 
very materially, and when the bottom will be reached it 
is hard to surmise. 

The coming week is the cccasion of the annual Inter- 
State Fair at this point. This is always an off week 
with the trade here,the members of the different houses 
taking the initiative toward making the occasion one that 
will redound to the good name of the city. The latest 
scheme is for the members of the Board of Trade to 
all don white plug hats and parade the streets of the 
city. 

Representatives from the destitute sections of Texas 
came before the Board of Trade last week and asked that 
body to contribute to the relief of the sufferers enough 
wheat and corn to enable them to plant their crops the 
coming season. A half adozen carloads of wheat for 
seeding purposes were promptly subscribed. 

During the past month trading on the Board of Trade 
has been quiet. Onthe whole prices of wheat have 
shown a slight advance. At the opening of the month 
No. 2 red sold at 61 cents, and at present it brings 625¢ 
cents, an advance of 19g cents. On the other hand No. 
2 soft declined from 681g cents to 66% cents. The total 
receipts for the month have been 888,267 bushels as 
compared to 278,232 for the corresponding month in 
1885 and 880,492 for 1884. The total handled by the ele- 
vators during the year up to date is 875,886 bushels as 
compared to 2,688,612 for the same time the previous 
year. The following are the grades of wheat in store at 
this point in the elevators at the present writing: No.2 
red winter, 105,122 bushels; No. 3 red winter, 52,474; 
No. 2 soft winter wheat, 69,456; No. 3 soft winter, 45,864; 
No. 2 Utah, 1,634; No.2 hard, 720; No. 4 red, 32,884; 
rejected, 18,015; screenings, 1,823; no grade, 1,628; No. 
2 spring wheat, 27,701. 

Corn has been constantly on the decline all through 
the month, and there is little prospect of its recovering 
the coming thirty days. No. 2 has declined from 3514 
cents to 315 cents, a decline of 43g cents. White went 
down from 36% cents to 3314 cents, while No. 4 took a 
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jump from 30 to 26 cents. There are at present in the 
elevators here 416,915 bushels. During the month there 
have been 365,510 bushels handled by elevators as com- 
pared to 203,626 bushels forthe same time last year. 
This makes a total for the year up to date of 1,130,337 
bushels against 2,472,780 during 1885. There are in store 
the following grades at present: No, 2, 243,671 bushels; 
No. 8, 23,202; No. 4, 3,267; No. 2 white, 33,821; high 
mixed, 2,915; no grade, 458 bushels. 

There has been a light supply of oats, only about 
enough tosupply the local demand, and prices have been 
much more regular than those of other cereals. The 
best sells at 25 cents, about which figure it has been 
hanging during the month. There are 39,682 bushels in 
store here now. During the month 120,722 bushels have 
been received as compared to 17,472 for the same time 
during 1885. Up to date this year there have been 247,- 
965 bushels received as compared to 105,555 the same 
time during 1885. The following grades are held here 
now: No. 2, 13,187; rejected, 437; no grade, 478 bush- 
els. 

Rye is selling at 4414 centsin aquiet way. Very little 
of the receipts go to the elevators, being brought direct 
from he country by the parties who use the largest 
amount. The elevators now hold 4,481 bushels. During 
the month there have been 7,015 bushels received. The 
total to date this year is 12,865 bushels. 


THE TRADE AT PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 9, 1886. 

Editor American Hievator and Grain Trade:—There 
has been a steady increase inthe volume of business, 
and the outlook is both satisfactory and encouraging. 
In nearly all departments of trade the demand for fresh 
supplies appears to be gradually but steadily expanding 
as the result of the sound and healthy condition of com- 
mercial and industrial affairs that prevails in all sections 
of the country, and the movement seems to be of that 
progressive character that promises still better things in 
the future. A well defined feeling of confidence exists, 
and that is one of the prerequisites for commercial activ- 
ity. Animportant feature in the present situation that 
is worthy of attention is the steady improvement shown 
from week to week in railroad earnings upon all the 
important lines of traffic, not only because of the in- 
creased movements of grain and other merchandise 
thereby indicated, but furthermore because of the com- 
parative prosperity of this important branch of industrial 
enterprise. The railroads are the great arteries of trade, 
and at the same time represent no small proportion of 
the invested wealth of the people. A year ago they were 
in a most deplorable condition, as the result of a cut- 
throat policy that was sapping their vitality, but a twelve- 
month of conservative and harmonious management bas 
restored them to profitable investments, and this fact has 
had much to do with developing the feeling of confi- 
dence that is now stimulating commercial activity. 

Nothing more clearly shows the strength of will of 
the American people and their ability to rise above dis- 
aster and defeat than the fact that the merchants of 
Charleston announce already that they are able to trans- 
act any business that may be obtained. No section of 
the country has a monopoly of the power to resist calam- 
ity which is so strikingly exemplified in the business 
men of Charleston. It is apart of the inheritance of a 
common brotherhood. 

There has been considerable speculation in wheat, with 
prices irregular. At one time the markets showed a 
decline of 14g to 154 cents as compared with my last 
report, but subsequently this loss was entirely recovered, 
the close on Wednesday showing a net advance since the 
previous Wednesday of 1¢ to 3g cents per bushel. A fair 
business has been done for export, but milling demand 
has continued moderate. 

To-day the wheat market was dull, and declined 1 
cent under unfavorable cables and alight export demand. 

Spot lots of high grade wheat ruled steady but moved 
slowly. 

There has been very little speculation in the corn mar- 
ket, and prices have been weak and lower, in sympathy 
with the West. 

A week ago last Tuesday there was a partial reaction 
caused by fears of frostin the West, which, however, 
proved unfounded. The net result of the week’s business 
up to the close of Wednesday wasa decline of % to 1 
cent per bushel. Export inquiry has been light, but 
there has been a fair local business in car lots. To-day 
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the whole market was dull, and prices were weak in 
sympathy with the decline in the West. So far as specu- 
lation was concerned the situation was wholly nominal, 
while local trade demand was light, with prices unset- 
tled and irregular. 

For oats the market for car lots i been somewhat 
irregular, and early in the week was 1¢ to 1 cent lower, 
under liberal receipts. Subsequently, however, there 
was a good local trade demand, and the decline was 
fully recovered. There has been little or nothing doing 
on speculative account. To-day there wasa good local 
trade demand for spot lots, and the market ruled firm 
with an upward tendency. The movement of grain 
between the West and the seaboard is on a large scale, 
and shows no sign of diminution. The exports of grain 
are also enormous, especially those of wheat, of which 
there isa short supply in Europe. 

The wheat crop is estimated as high as 450,000,000 
bushels, and it is claimed that the world’s supply of 
wheat is shorter than the average and that prices will be 
higher. 

The President of the National Agricultural and Dairy 
Association has issued a call for a national convention of 
all interested in agriculture, and favorable to its protec- 
tion and advancement, to be held at the Continental 
Hotel on the 15th and 16th inst. 

The attendance at the State Fair for the first three 
days has been gratifying. There was no fuss and feathers 
about the opening. The buckwheat establishment, 
where most delicious cakes are given away with reckless 
generosity, does not have an empty counter for a min- 
ute. 

There has been a good inquiry for grain freights, and 
the market has ruled stronger, with desirable tonnage in 
moderate supply. Several steamers have been chartered 
at 3 shillings fo. Cork for orders, whichis an an advance 
of 3d.as compared with last week. In regular line 
steamers for Liverpool and Antwerp there is no room 
offering. 

GRAIN CHARTERS. 


Str. 
Str. 
Str. 
Str. 


Resolute, 10,000 qrs. grain, Cork f. o. 
Inflexible, 12, 0 0 qrs. grain, Cork f. o. 
Newcomen, 12,000 qrs. grain, Cork f. 0. 
Carolina, ii, 000 qrs. grain, Cork f. 0 


VESSELS LOADING GRAIN. 


The following is a list of vessels loading and to load 
grain: 


\Bushels 


Str: .Ovingham, Antworp.:-..-eanccoteee > See nee / 96,000 
Str. ‘(Carofina; ‘Cork, (£08 JG Sa cance. ee cee fs 96,000 
Str: Resolute, Cork £.:0%5.wcj-casssscashietlc oe oo ccmceteeeceel GOOD. 
str. Newtomon; Cork £6 mers. ie ecne caesar ee eee 96 


The following vessels have cleared with grain this 
week: 


[Bushels 


Str. British Brinceas, Liverpool, wheat.................... 47,000 

Str. Beaconsfield, Granville, wheat... .... sebe PeE Meee ee 84,953 

Total 131,953 

| Bushels- 

Export of corn since Jan. 1, 1836..........-..-.e..-0.-. .| 1,648,841 

Export of corn same time 1885...... 4,594,308 

Export of wheat since Jan. 1, 1886 3 .290,360 

Export of wheat same time 1885.. 2,912,381 
Export of oats since Jan. 1, 1886.. 


f 3,570 
Export of oats same time 1885...... asses 


The ninth annual convention of the State Millers’ 
Association was held at Harrisburg on Tuesday, the 7th 
inst. About seventy members were present. Consider- 
able time was spent in the discussion of a proposition to 
organize a millers’ insurance company on the mutual 
plan. A committee was appointed to look after the 
details of the organization. The next convention will be 
held at Cresson. Early this morning the members start- 
ed on an excursion to Minneapolis. J.C.D. 


Says the Indiana Farmer: The prospect for an im- 
mense crop of corn in central Indiana never was better. 
The blades and husks are still of a fresh green color, 
and the ears are filling out day after day, till it seems as 
though the husks could not contain them much longer. 
The farmers who have old corn left over are hurrying it 
to market, fearing thatin view of the big crop maturing 
the price must decline. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that central Indiana is highly favored this year. 
In other sections of the corn belt the drouth shortened 
the crop materially and the surplus in the aggregate will 
not probably be as large as last year. 


SELLING WHEAT AND BUYING 
CONTRACTS. 


Farmers usually come in for a large share of specu- 
lative dealings, and if reports can be credited the Cali- 
fornia farmers appear particularly eager to lose their 
money on the San Francisco Exchange. In the words 
of the San Francisco Merchant, “this season a large 
amount of business has been done in wheat options on 
farmers’ account. The farmer has discovered that he 
can sell his wheat, receive his money therefor to use as 
he likes, and by reserving the sma'l sum of ten cents 
per cental or $2 per ton, can retiin control of the same 
quantity of wheat he sold; thus being in the same posi- 
tion as though he had not disposed of his grain, with this 
difference: that he has already received the money for the 
same. In other words, the farmer has received in coin 
the present value of his wheat, and without having any 
interest to pay, continues in effect to still own his grain 
so as to be able to benefit by advances in values later on. 
This is the way it is represented to the granger, and if 
he ‘embraces the opportunity,’ he very likely views it in 
this light; but may there not be some of the same di- 
plomacy as that of the spider in the old nursery ditty 
about this sort of business? It is true, a farmer or inte- 
rior holder can, after selling his wheat, immediately 
purchase, on deposit of $200 per 100 tons, what are 
denominated ‘seller 1886’ contracts; these contracts rep: 
resenting values a little under spot wheat, and specify- 
ing for the delivery of the amount of grain named at the 
figure stated, the delivery to be made at sellers’ option 
any time before the end of the year, or the contract to 
be settled within this period on basis of values at date of 
settlement. But it does not follow by any means that 
the farmer or wheat holder who pursues this course, 
places himself in an invulnerable position to secure all 
the advantages and avoid all the disadvantages of the 
market. To secure option holdings of about as much 
grain ascan be grown ona 1,000-acre ranch, only $1,000 
ls required; but to get rid of the holdings at a profit, or 
even without loss, is not always so easy, and is often im- 
possible. The option business is not conducted for the 
particular benefit of the granger, the outside holder, or 
the outside speculator. Those who sell on margins are 
as sanguine of success as those who buy, and the experi- 
ence of the past has demonstrated that of those who have 
courted Dame Fortune through the meanderings of the 
grain margin business, many more have been doomed to 
disappointment than have met with success.” 


FARMERS AND THE HENNEPIN 
CANAL. 


Inland navigation, so long neglected, appears now in 
a fair way of coming to the front again, additional 
interest having been lent to the subject by the pending 
bill in Congress of the Hennepin Ship Canal. Reduction 
of the cost of transport is the remedy suggested for the 
present stagnation in trade, it being indispensable that 
the transport of raw materials be cheapened both for in- 
dustry and agriculture. The majority of our farmers 
are getting poorer every year. They are laboring under 
the burden of mortgages of their land, without any pros- 
pect of averting the foreclosure and loss of their hard- 
earned homes, while money lenders and railroad kings, 
with their watered stock, are getting richer every dvy. 
Ship canals only enable the capital of a country to 
engage in commercial operations, because capital is not 
so easily displaced for commerce as it is for industry. 
The true transport arrangements of a country should 
include both railways and canals, each taking its share 
of the traffic according to its aptitude, tothe great ad- 
vantage of trade and manufacture. The canal would not 
take from the railway either passengers or goods sent by 
express in small quantities, while the water transport 
would comprise substances forwarded in large quanti- 
ties at low tariffs, and on which the profit is insignificant. 
The canal would thus free the railway from aclog upon 
its action, and enable it the better to organiza its fast 
passenger service to its own profitand the public advan— 
tage. The railways should be content to carry passen— 
gers, fourteen to the ton, at twenty-eight cents per mile, 
rather than minerals and other heavy gods at two cents 
per ton per mile, including the loading ani unloading. 
—Ex. ‘ 


The Bohemian wheat men have taken in abouta 
dozen farmers near Disco, Macomb county, Mich., to the 
tune of about $1,000. 
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{ We invite correspondence from every one in any way interested 
in the grain trade, on all topics connected therewith. We wish to 
6ee a general exchange of opinion on all subjects which pertain to 
the interests of the trade at large, or any branch of it.] 
OO 

CORN AND PORK. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade :—The 
provision and grain trades are intimately connected in 
the effect that one has upon the other. Of late our 
pork has been made on cheap corn, and the state of both 
markets has not been very satisfactory. It would seem 
now that corn must advance, which will of course raise 
the price of pork. This will be good both for breeders 
and dealers. Experience proves that breeders lose heart 
on cheap corn every time; while high-priced corn, as a 
rule, means money for both farmers, breeders and deal- 
ers. Let us pray for an era of high prices in corn. 

Yours, K. C. 


BURNING OF AN ELEVATOR. 

Hiditor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—I take 
the liberty of informing you of the burning of my ele- 
vator and grain. The loss on the building, ma- 
chinery, stock, etc., amounts to $14,500, with $6,000 in- 
surance, one-half in the German of America and one- 
half in the Pheenix, of Brooklyn, N. Y. Both parties 
paid up promptly within twelve days from adjusting. 

I have not fully made up my mind yet in regard to 
rebuilding. I will look around, and unless the railroad 
company, which hasdrawn a large amount of money 
through my hard work, assists me in hauling the build- 
ing materials, I will change my present location and 
hunt up a location in the Northwest. I should be 
pleased to receive any information you could give me in 


the matter. 


Yours truly, J. OSWALD. 


Alhambra, Ill. 5 
THE ROOT OF THE EVIL. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:--From a 
perusal of the various articles in the August number of 
your journal, under the heading of “Grain Shortages,” 
one reads in the lines and between the lines, if not at 
both ends of the lines, the decree that shortages must 
go. 

Theories as to the causes of this evil have a decidedly 


varied complexion, from that of the sufferer who pro- 


nounces th- word “robbery” way down his throat to the 
man who, in the simplicity of his heart, suggests that 
there is something wrong with the scales. Asif a scale 
which usually behaves well might, for some trifling rea- 
son of its own, weigh a car short now and then for 
unalloyed spite. We heard of such an innocent recent- 
ly. Somebody charged that his shipment of grain was 
short about forty bushels, and not stopping to consider 
that for this one shipment which, it was alleged, had 
fallen short there were fifty others the weights of which 
were close enough, he gets an expert at considerable ex- 
pense to test his scales. 

Getting at the root of an evil is usually suggestive of a 
difficult task. But when we come to consider this ques- 


- tion of shortages in a common-sense way, we stumble 
over the very root for which we ure looking, before we 


have got half ready to dig for it. 

Some evils have a root with one prong, others have a 
root with a number of prongs. The evil in question is of 
the latter class. ; 

By making a few plain statements the prongs will be 
apparent: 

(1) Weights of grain are represented by figures upon 


the scales. 
(2) These figures must be added together and entered 


‘ina book. 


(3) Where much grain is handled many figures are 


handl ed. 
(4) And if the $1,500 bookkeeper will make mistakes 


- in handling figures so will a $500 weighman. 


That is one prong. 
Again: (1) We make mistakes in reading and wytt- 


i ing figures only when we are not thinking of what we 


are doing. 


ae kt 


(2) Every man is subject, more or l:ss, to absent-mind- 
edness. 


(8) Therefore, the bookkeeper, with a avs makes. 


his entries carefully because a wrong entry is sure to 
turn up and make him trouble. 

(4) On the other hand, the weighman, without a sys- 
tem, makes his entries, carefully, perhaps, and perhaps 
not, because a wrong entry is sure not to turn up. At 
least not in a manner to disturb the cast-iron indifference 
of the weighman. 

(5) The bookkeeper can correct his entry; the weigh- 
man “certifies.” 

The foregoing constitutes another prong. 
again”: 

(1) The fact that everybody in general knows that no 
body in particular can be held responsible for a bushel 
or two of wheat encourages everybody to be sure and be 
“on the safe side.” 

This prong is a big one, and accounts for the general 
tendency of weights to fall short. Neither can it be 
lopped off until the other prongs mentioned have been 
attended to, because it derives its sap directly from the 
other two. 

Right here there is the only vulnerable spot in this 
evil of incorrect weights. With scales in good order, 
with everybody concerned strictly honest, shortages 
would unquestionably be fewer in number; but so long 
as there is no systematic check on the records of weights 
nothing can be done toward eradicating this evil, for the 
reason that there may always be a reasonable doubt as to 
the correctness of the weighman’s entries. 

The Union Elevater Company of this city are to be 
commended for taking hold of this matter in a practical 
way, and their example should be followed by all public 
warehousemen. 

The method which they have adopted is both simple 
and effectual, and completely lops off the prongs above 
mentioned. 

The time for cast iron indifference on this subject has 
gone by. Everywhere competition is close, profits are 
small. Every expense incidental to the transfer of grain 
is being reduced to the lowest notch. 

The time has come when there must be a greater de- 
gree of certainty about the weights of grain shipped to 
market. 

The shipper who buys on a close margin must be able 
to rely on close weights. 

Yours truly, 


“But 


M. APppo.is. 


THE HENNEPIN CANAL. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—I have 
been very much pleased with the position you have uni- 
formly taken with reference to the proposed Hennepin 
Canal. Some of the arguments presented in favor of the 
scheme have been unanswerable. I think that of Sen- 
ator Cullom was conclusively so to any fair-minded man. 
And while I regret that the construction of the canal 
must again be deferred, I believe that the more its effect 
on the trade of the Northwest is considered, the more 
imperative will be the demand for its commencement 
and rapid completion. 

Of course the railroad interests are opposed to the 
canal, just as they are fighting any improvement of the 
Erie Canal; but in the end the interests of the people 
will prevail; they always do, finally. The Hennepin 
Canal would save the farmers of the Northwest its cost 
every year in lower freight charges. The cost of trans- 
porting grain from the head of navigation on the Mis- 
sissippi to Chicago would be decreased ten cents a bush- 
el; for the roads would be compelled to compete with 
water rates. Keep up tbe agitation. 


Yours, L. Cc. W. 


CHICAGO ELEVATOR CHARGES. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade;—In a 
Chicago paper I lately saw some pooh-poohing of the 
decrease in storage rates at Milwaukee, by a gentleman 
interested in a Chicago elevator. He called attention to 
the fact that Milwaukee had a storage capacity of only 
5,000,000 bushels. He said the extension of time from 
ten to fifteen days was a bad move on general princi- 
ples, as there was nothing to gain by tying up grain, 
and the better policy would be to shorten the limit, as 
that would have a tendency to enliven shipments and 
bring about an increased movement in grain. He 
thought the action of the Milwaukee people was due to 
the fact that a number of the speculators there were long 
on wheat, and had the change made in order to lessen 
the expense of carrying the 3,000,000 bushels actually in 


the elevators. Anything Milwaukee might do in the 
matter of reducing grain storage rates would not affect 
existing conditions here, because that place really cut 
no figure as a grain market, Peoria, Ill., being much 
larger. He was decidedly of the opinion that there 
would be no further changes here—not in the near fut- 
ure, at any rate, etc., etc. 

Well, of course Milwaukee is not much of a grain cen- 
ter. Neither was Duluth a year or two ago, or Minneap- 
olis. Neither were there transfer elevators on the out- 
skirts of Chicago to divert grain from Chicago, until a 
few years ago. The truth is that Chicago is building up 
competitors in the grain trade all around her. The ele- 
vator owners will sooner or later appreciate the fact that 
it is their charges alone tbat has been responsible for the 
diversion of the grain traffic that must ultimately take 


place. 


Very truly yours, RECEIVER. 


THE WHEAT MIDGE. 


The second wheat enemy most to be dreaded is the 
wheat midge, Diplosis (Cecidomyia) tritica, which is, as 
will be noticed, closely related to the Cecidomyta, de- 
structor, or Hessian fly, as also to the clover seed midge, 
which is working such fearful havoc in the fields of 
clover seed in many parts of our country and Canada. 
This family, Cecidomyide, which is for the most part 
made up of gall flies, many of which attack the various 
willows, as we see, contains three of the most dreaded of 
our insect pests. 

The wheat midge in size and form does not differ es- 
sentially from the Heysian fly, but in coloration and 
habits there is a marked contrast. These minute flies, 
scarcely more than one-tenth of an inch long, are orange- 
colored. There is but asingle brood in a season, and 
the July flies appear in June and lay their eggs on the 
leaves or husks of the berry instead of upon those of the 
stem. The flies are only active at night and on damp 
days. These larve, also orange, absorb the juices of the 
berry while yet in the milk, and thus grow rapidly 
plump and fat at the expense of the kernel, which 
shrinks and withers. These are covered by the chaff 
or sheath of the berry, instead of that of the stalk, and 
there is but one brood on the wheat in aseason. These 
also attack rye, barley, oats, and even grass. The insects 
may be carried to the barns in the grain, or may leave to 
pupate in the earth before the grain is harvested. Dur- 
ing late years this enemy has not done such fearful mis- 
chief in Michigan as has the Hessian fly, but from the 
fact that itis among us, and that it has done very serious 
damage in places on the Continent, even during the last 
few years, makes it incumbent upon the wise wheat 
grower to know of its habits, mischief, and the best 
means to check it should it again come among us. 


COST OF WHEAT RAISING IN CAL- 
IFORNIA. 


A Californian, Daniel Spangler, has solved the prob- 
lem to raise wheat at figures which, if correct, would 
enable California wheat to beat any competition in the 
world. He says he can grow, harvest, and put in store 
his wheat at less than 20 cents a bushel. The cost of 
putting in 5,000 acres of wheat is figured up as follows: 

Seed and feed, 200 tons at $24 per ton, $4,800; 100 tons 
of hay, $400; six teamsters five months at $30 a month, 
$900; two roustabouts at $25 a month, $250; one black- 
smith five months at $2 a day, $230; one cook, $125; 
coal, iron, and steel, $100; provisions for five months, 
$500; interest on sixty head of mules and horses, $300; 
wear and tear on same, $300; wear and tear on plows and 
harness, $100; total, $8,025; interest on $8,025 for four 
months, $602; total cost, $8,627. Large saving could be 
made over these figures by keeping the seed and feed 
stored on the farm, thus saving two haulings, sacks and 
storage, which cost about $450 a ton. On the 200 tons 
this saving would amount to $900, which, taken from 
the above total, would leave $7,727 as the total cost of 
planting the 5,000 acres. On a yield of 10 bushels to 
the acre this would bring the cost to 15 cents a bushel, 
on 12 bushels to the acre to 13 cents a bushel, etc. 


The earliest threshed grain will need careful attention 
to prevent injury from heating. While the weather is 
hot the danger is greatly intensified. An outside tem- 
perature among the nineties gives a strong impetus to 
ward heating of graiu, and if it begins the process of 
heating makes the grain absorb moisture from the air, 
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Tue BARNARD & Leas Mra. Company, Moline, I1., 


will enlarge their foundry. 

TuE new plant of Messrs. Knisely & Miller, in this 
city, will cost about $30,000. 

SEELEY, Son & Co., elevator builders, of Fremont, 
Neb., report a rushing business, and say they have just 
about all they can stand. 

D. T. WEED, of Lanark, Ill., reports inquiry for his 
Angele Sieve Separator good, and expects an improve- 
ment in general busintss 

Tue Roller Chain Belting Co., of Columbus, Ohio, 
write us: “We are still very busy, running full force, 
and the outlook is bright for a good season’s trade.” 

Tae Avery Exevator Bucket Co., of Cleveland, 
filed articles of incorporation Aug. 21 with capital 
stock of $50,000. The incorporators are Henry W. Av- 
ery, M. C. Dow, E. H. Williams, B. A. Bruce and F. W. 
Judd. 

THe GREAT WESTERN Mre. Co., of Leavenworth, 
Kan., write us that they are crowded with werk and have 
been compelled to run nights for some time past. They 
have anumber of contracts under way and report that 
their trade in mill and general machinery has been 
excellent. 

Durie the month of August the Babcock & Wilcox 
Co., of New York City, have placed the following boil- 
ers: New York Steam Co., N. Y., 1,750-H. P.—12th 
order: Young & Farrell, Chicago, Ill., 82-H. P—3d 
order; Lawrence Rope Works, Brooklyn, N. Y., 125-H. 
P—23 order: Grand Ave. Cable Road, Kansas City, 600- 
H. P.; Swift Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga., 75-H. P.—2d order; 
Albaitero y Arrache, City of Mexico, 184-H. P.; Thomp- 
son Bros, Philadelphia, Pa.,15-H. P.; New York Steam 
Co., New York City, 1,000-H. P.—13th order. 


WHEAT IN THE EAST AND WEST. 


New England farmers do not pretend to raise much 
wheat, for they prefer that the prairies should produce a 
large share of their breadstuffs. But let us see who gets 
the greatest profit from the labor bestowed on the wheat 
As money is the principal object in life for many, 
of course they will wish to go where the most can be 
made by a given amount of labor. 

The following figures, taken from the United States 
statistics of agriculture, may interest New England read- 
ers. Comparing the yield and prices of the cereals in 
four of the states of the wheat belt with that of Vermont, 
the result will doubtless astonish some: 


crop. 


3 b ushels per acre, worth last year $1 Hes per. bushel 
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Thus Vermont farmers last year received nearly ten 
dollars more per acre for their wheat crop that did those 
of the states named. 

It is a well supported fact that wheat growing in New 
England is rapidly increasing. The fabulous yields 
which we often see reported may be true in isolated 
cases; but the majority of farms produce no more than 
the average ten to eighteen bushels per acre. 


THE ENGLISH SPARROW. 


Whoever brought the English sparrow, the anarchist 
among birds, to this country, verily deserves no praise 
for it. The little immigrant, far from proving a benefit 
to the country, has developed none but disagreeable 
qualities, and, if multiplying at the same rate as hereto- 
fore, the intruder bids fair to become a terrible scourge 
to this country, especially so for the farming class. Mr. 
8.8. Boots, of Greenfield, Ind., writing to the Indiana 
Farmer, says that they have not only driven away other 
insect-destroying birds, but are invading the wheat fields 
in the neighborhood of towns and villages to an alarming 
extent, doing incalculable damage to thecrops. Mr. 
Boots further asserts that he has never seen them catch 
an insect except honey bees, and he never found any 
insect in the crop of a sparaow, but usually a liberal 


supply of grain. If there is anybody in this country 
who has not madeup his mind yet that the English 
sparrow “must go,” this should convince him. It should 


be killed at sight. 
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Toledo has an elevator capacity of 7,000,000 bushels. 

Michigan will raise 26,500,000 bushels: of wheat this 
year. 

A forty-acre field of wheat in Dawson county, Neb., 
yielded 2,200 bushels. 

N. R. Grant has corn on his farm at Westville, Conn. 
which is fifteen feet high. 

Accornstalk measuring 14 feet 2 inches was recently 
exhibited at Andover, Mass. 


Latest estimates on the Indiana corn crop place the 
yield at 10,000,000 bushels above last year’s. 


The wheat crop of Germany is 90 per cent. of an aver- 
age, and of rye 87 per cent. The quality is satisfactory. 

Some enthusiasts believe that Nevada, the land of sil- 
ver and sagebrush, bas a future as a. wheat-growing 
state. 

It is said that the largest quantity of broom corn has 
been gathered in Central Illinois this year that has ever 
been known. 

The charge of $2.00 tbat has heretofore been made for 
switching cars from Eastern roads to Chicago elevators 
has been abolished. 

The Agricultural Department calculates that each 
year 100,000,000 bushels of our corn crop are made into 
whisky and glucose. 

H. B. Chittenden, a farmer of Petersburg, Monroe Co., 
Mich., this season has raised 1,096 bushels of oats on 
twelve acres of ground. 

France imported 1,012,000 bushels of wheat during the 
last half of August this year, against 1,272,000 bushels 
the same time last year. 

William Johnston, of Bunker Hill, Mich., says from 
seven acres of land he threshed 323 bushels and from two 
acres 102 bushels of wheat. 

Returns to the State Statistician indicate the yield of 
the corn crop in Indiana at about 180,000,000 bushels, 
1,000,000 bushels more than last year. 


A few days ago a lot of No. 2 spring wheat in the 
Central Elevator in this city was sold, on which the stor- 
age charges amounted to 35/4 cents per bushel. 


Aman in Edmunds county, Dak., in August, cut 140 
acres of wheat in 65 consecutive hours. He stopped 
only to change horses, eating his meals while at work. 


George 8. Barnes, of Fargo, retires from the presi- 
dency of the Northern Pacific Elevator Company, and 
will travel for his health. Mr. Fletcher is his succes- 
sor. 


A farmer at Bath, D. T., while bewailing his poor 
crops, offered to give his wife all the wheat he would 
have over 1,500 bushels. His wheat measured out a trifle 
over 2,500 bushels. 


The Pacific Grain and Stock Exchange, on Van Buren 
street, in this city, is closed. D. F. Warner, the cashier, 
is missing, and is said to have left the city. The patrons 
of the shop are out about $1,000. 


The Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners of Min- 
nesota have decided that grain shipped from Minneapo- 
lis to Duluth must be inspected at the latter point, even 
if it had been regularly inspected at Minneapolis. 


The brewers of Milwaukee, Wis., are soon to receive 
fifty cars of barley from California. The Southern Pa- 
cific is to carry them to New Orleans, whence it goes by 
water to New York, Buffalo, and westward. The grain 
takes this roundabout way because this route is cheaper 
than the direct route by all-rail. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad will build a large 
grain elevator in Pittsburgh, and, for this purpose, Vice- 
President Thomas M. King and other officials have or- 
ganized the Junction Grain Elevator Co. in that city. It 


is said that the B. & O. will expend $1,500,000 in the 
way of improvements, terminal facilities, etc., at Pitts- 
burgh. 

We hear of a long-run bear on wheat who went fat 
of five loads two and a half years ago, and staid short till 
the last break before the late advance, when he covered 
at $35,000 profit. In other words, he msde $35,000 in 
carrying 40,000 bushels of wheat thirty months at two 
cents per month, without carrying at all.—Commercial 
Bulletin. 


The Michigan monthly crop report, just issued from 
the office of the Secretary of State, shows the average 
yield of wheat now threshed to be 16 18-100 bushels per 
acre, indicating a total yield in the state of about 26,- 
500,000 bushels, being 2,750,000 bushels in excess of ‘the 
August estimate. Oats indicate an average yield of 31 
and barley 29 bushels per acre. 


Foreigners who operate in the American grain mar- 
kets have almost uniformly been bears the past two or 
three years; and they have taken a good deal of Ameri- 
can money and placed it where it will never harm its 
former owners. One reason for the bearish proclivities 
of the foreigner is found in the fact that the cost of car- 
rying a bushel of wheat here, storage and insurance in- 
cluded, is about 19 cents, while in Liverpool it is only 744 
cents. Handicapped as the trade is here, foreigners 
have concluded that the only safe side is the selling 
side. 


Paragraph from a Burlington, Iowa, letter: I buy 
grain on 1,500 miles of railroad in this state, and 1,000 
miles in Nebraska, and handle more grain than any 
other firm west of Chicago—and from the best informa- 
tion I can gather from my numerous correspondents and 
traveling men there wil] not be one-half crop of corn in 
this state, and not over 60 per cent. in Nebraska, while 
certainly Illinois for 100 miles adjacent to us in any di- 
rection is no better off than we are. I think 1,200,000,000 
bushels will be a full estimate for the crop this year.— 
Daily Business. 


The early large purchases of wheat for French and 
English account in our markets are significantly in con- 
trast with the tardiness in calling upon us in former 
years. Heretofore English buyers especially have as- 
sumed an air of indifference about our supply, alleging 
that they could get all the wheat they wanted from India 
or elsewhere. There is no such pretense now. Our 
wheat is very low, considerably cheaper than at this 
time in 1885, while all the facts in the crop situation 
point to considerably higher prices than prevailed last 
year. 


The Washington Herald says that a number of Con- 
gressmen delight to “toy with the ticker,” and many of 
them are very successful. Mr. Heilman usually opera- 
ted in corn. I happened to be with him when he direct- 
ed a famous Chicago firm to buy 5,000,000 bushels at one 


time. What his margin was I can not say, but it must 
have been very large. He came out successfully, as 
usual. He said on one occasion that he never held any- 


thing for an advance of more than ten points, and that 
though the system involved the payment of very heavy 
commissions, he found it the best plan in the long run. 


Until recently the New York exporters were in the 
habit at the close of each day of sending cable refusals 
on wheat to the other side, that is giving European 
houses the 1efusal of the wheat at acertain price, These 
refusals were accepted if the price advanced, and de- 
clined if the price fell off. Through refusals given re- 
cently on a rising market the exporters had their fingers 
pretty badly burned, and thereupon they stopped sending 
refusals. The European houses thought they could 
compel New York to come to them, and they held aloof 
from the market for four or five days, making a practical 
deadlock. It ended ina victory for America. 


Chicago elevators contained last Saturday evening 
8,125,404 bushels of wheat, 9,922,773 bushels of corn, 
1,648,988 bushels of oats, 212,044 bushels of rye, and — 
621,460 bushels of barley; total, 16,530,669 bushels of all _ 
kinds of grain, against 14, 102, 889 bushels a year ago, — 
During the last week our stock increased 1,100,630 bush- 
els, including an increase of 213,156 bushels of wheat 
and 136,477 bushels of corn. For the same date the Sec- 
retary of the Chicago Board of Trade states the visible 
supply of grain in the United States and Canada as 
44,870,283 bushels of wheat, 13,627,279 bushels of corn, ¥ 
4,628,087 bushels of oats, 570, 854 bushels of rye, and — 
1,027,665 bushels of barley. These figures are larger 
than the corresponding ones a week ago by 1 Das 
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wheat, and 434892 in corn. The visible supply of wheat 
for the corresponding week a year ago decreased 117,198 
bushels. 


The barley crop of Canada is from 10 to 15 per cent. 
larger than last year (the increase being about 1,500,000 
to 2,000,000 bushels). The great bulk of the crop is 
plump, heavy grain, equal to No. 2aud to No. 1 Oswego 
of last year’s grades, with a fair sprinkling of bright, 
probably quite as much of the finest color as is re- 
quired, 


Oliver Dalrymple, the bonanza wheat farmer of Da- 
kota, says the Dakota wheat crop will average better 
than was expected. Cass, Traill and Richland counties, 
in Dakota, and Clay county in Minnesota, will have the 
largest yield in the history of the territory. In portions 
of the Red River Valley forty and fifty bushels to the 
acre have been raised. Inthe James River Valley the 
crops are light. The farmers in the Red River Valley 
are jubilant. 


An estimate of the wheat and barley crop in Califor- 
nia is given in the Record, San Francisco, as follows: 
“With 70,000,000 bushels of wheat California will have 
an income of at least $54,600,000, where last year it had 
one of only $28,000,000. Our barley crop of 18,000,000 
centals will bring in $16,000,000, as against $9,000,000 
Jast year. In these two items alone we will have $72,- 
600,000, where we had in 1885 only $47,000,000, an in- 
crease of over $35,000,000, or nearly double that of 1885, 
while the area sown was only a fraction larger. Despite 
low prices, say even iower than 1885, the tiller of the 
soil isin a much better condition than he was a year 
ago.” 

The recent report of the chemist of the Agricultural 
Department at Washington shows that the highest 
weight of wheat per bushel reached is in Colorado, 
where itis 68.6 pounds. The lowest belongs to the grains 

of Alabama, where it is 48 pounds. In oats the average 
for the whole country per bushel is 372 pounds, the 
lightest again coming from Alabama, 24.7 pounds, and 
the heaviest from Colorado, 48.8 pounds. Dakota comes 
very close, the weight being 486 pounds. In rye the 
lightest weight is in New York, 562 pounds per bushel, 
and the heaviest in Vermont, 64.1 pounds, the average 
for the country being 60.9 pounds. 


The exports of grain from Newport’s News are be- 
ginning to assume considerable importance. During 
August the shipments of wheat amounted to 743,000 
bushels, and since Jan.1 the exports have been: Of 
flour, 16,907 barrels; wheat, 1,400,000 bushels, and corn, 
1,827,998 bushels. With the erection of the large dry 
dock and ship building shops that are to be established 
at that place, Newport’s News will become one of the 
important Atlantic ports. The managers of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railroad seem determined to do all in 
their power to build up that port, and, controlling such 
an immense mileage as they now do, their efforts will 
doubtless be successful—Baltimore Journal of Com- 
merce. 


PRODUCTION OF WHEAT ON THE 
PACIFIC COAST. 


For the five years 1881-’85, the production of wheat 
on the Pacific coast aggregated 279,000,000 bushels. Of 
this quantity 185,000,000 bushels was exported; 28,000,- 
000 bushels was used for seed, and 42,000,000 bushels for 
consumption at home, making a total of 255,000,000 
bushels consumed. Despite the newness of the territory, 
Portland, Ore., already ranks among the great grain 
shipping points. For the year ending July 31 last the 
exports of wheat from that port aggregated nearly 4,000,- 
000 bushels. What they will amount to after the rich 
soil of that country has been brought into full service 
can not even be guessed at present; but that corner of 
our vast domain is unquestionably bound to play an im- 
portant part in the export grain trade of the future. 


THE OTHER KIND OF MUSH. 


«Do you feed much on cereals, now, Mr. Gorge?” 
“Serials ? Why, that would be a novel diet, wouldn’t 


> 
“Oh, you mistake my meaning. I refer to such things 


iny, oatmeal, porridge and the like.” 
acren thought a had reference to the other sort of 


; - mush they serve up in the magazines.” 
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A FIERCE INDICTMENT. 


A Duluth correspondent of the Chicago Tribune writes 
that paper as follows: 

There is ‘wailing and gnashing of teeth” among the 
farmers of the Northwest, in the region of No. 1 hard. 
A ray of hope has recently illumined the face of nature 
for them, but it has been shut out by monopolistic clouds, 
and they are again in “outer darkness.’? Their old-time 
master has performed the act of manumission, and they 
were for a moment clapping their hands inthe unwonted 
joy of actual frecdom. But now anew master, more 
powerful, if possible, than the old, impresses them into 
its service and they are again slaves. ‘The Millers’ Asso- 
ciation of Minneapolis will buy no more wheat in the 
country, but will supply their wants by purchases in open 
market, where free and open competition will regulate 
prices. They willno more send their agents through 
the country to explain to the farmer what a great bless- 
ing they aretohim. They will stay at home and buy 
what wheat they want, where they can do so te the best 
advantage. (Here is where the ray of hope appeared.) 

But just as the rejoicing was becoming general, deep, 
iron-bound, riveted, welded, and clinched, gloom fell 
upon them. From among the same men who worked 
the Millers’ Association with such terrific effect has been 
organized the “Grain-Buyers’ Association.” And there 
are new men in it too. All grain-buyers of prominence in 
the Northwest are apparently in the association—will- 
ingly or unwillingly—and the farmer must necessarily 
be the sufferer. The Association is organized under iroa- 
clad rules, and such is the power they pretend to wield 
that they can ruin any buyer who does not swing on their 
hinges. Twey are said tu have rebates from the railroads 
—contrary to law, but difficult to detect—that would 
crush competition. 

It is further alleged by those apparently in positions 
to know, that one of the elementary principles of the As- 
sociation is that a margain of at least three cents a bushel 
must be allowed “to guard against loss in grades and 
against fluctuations in the market,” besides the regular 
commissions and other charges. The Association under- 
stands well the fact that two-thirds of the farmers sell 
their wheat to a local buyer, not being educated up totbe 
point of insisting on their right toship for themselves, 
and forcing the railroads to provide facilities therefor— 
and bank on it. Some wheat will get away from them, 
but not much. They can rely onthe three cents a bushel 
on 30,000,000 out of the 45,000,000 bushels the Northwest 
will market this year—and get another cent allowed for 
commissions. And the farmer will still labor under his 
mortgage, will labor early and late to sustain his com- 
mercial honor and support his family, while his masters 
rake in the ducats of which he has been robbed. 

The only salvation for the farmers, sofar as can be 
seen now, is to refuse all dealings with local wheat- 
buyers. They must, in self-protection, stamp the Grain- 
Buyers’ Association out of existence, and they can only 
do this by shipping their grain to bz sold in open market 
for the market price. There the law of supply and 
demand is paramount, and there only will they secure 
what their product is worth. It only needs general—not 
even concerted——action in this regard to accomplish the 
purpose. 

And it should be done in the beginning, before the 
Association has an opportunity to wax fat and powerful, 
asdid the millers. The farmers have only a fighting 
cbance, but they have that and should improve it. 


MINNESOTA GRAIN GRADES. 


The railroad and warehouse commissioners, having 
decided to maintain the present grades of wheat, have 
issued a circular setting forth the reasons for their decis- 
ion, as follows: 

The commissioners have given the consideration of 
existing grain grades a careful and deliberate examina- 
tion. The board gave notice that on Aug. 10 they would 
give a general hearing to all interested in the matter of 
grain grades for the ensuing year. A large number of 
persons were in attendance, representing various sections 
of the State, and various branches of the grain trade. 
A single proposition was made looking to the interpola- 
tion of a new grade, but after a full hearing of all per- 
sons, the sentiment of the meeting was largely adverse to 
any change. A communication was received from the 
Duluth Board of Trade requesting that no change be 
made. A resolution from the state executive committee of 
the Farmers’ Alliance, asking that no change be made,was 
also received, together with numerous telegrams from 
country millers and others interested, to the same effect. 
Subsequent inquiry was made over the state at large, 
with a view of ascertaining the general sentiment of all 
parties interested and the result indicated decidei oppo- 
sition to any change and a general satisfaction with the 
existing grades. ‘Ihe present system has been in full 
operation one year. ‘The year’s experience more than 
meets the expectation of the friends of the grain and 
warehouse law. The condition in this state prior to the 
introduction of the present system was one of alleged 
irregularities and injustices to the producers of the state. 
After the test of one year, complaints have almost disap- 
peared, and general satisfaction is manifest. The com- 
missioners have taken pains to pursue the subject even 
beyond the state lines, and found that the system of state 
inspection was receiving the confidence and meeting the 
wants of the great markets of the East. It has simplified 
the grades, taken away great opportunities for wrong do- 


ing, and adopted the word Northern, to give character to 
and designate as a trademark the Northwestern wheat 
in the markets of the world, and thus draw a line be- 
tween Northern and Southern spring wheat. The com- 
missioners find that all interested, whether producer, 
shipper or buyer, have become practiced in the handling 
of grain by these grades. The line between the grades 
is sufficiently marked and distinct. They easily guide 
the producer in his judgment, defend him from injus- 
tice, and, we believe, secure to him the highest possible 
price for his grain. Both grades and weights have 
worked to the satisfaction of all concerned, in the new 
crop, even better than the old, and promises to be better 
adapted to the present grades. Every shipper in the 
state is entitled to the benefits of these state grades and 
state weights in shipping to St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Duluth. <A receiver who fails to give a shipper the ben- 
efit of the state grades and weights of the shippers, and 
the shippers should also be compelled to acquiesce in the 
inspection and weighing at the point designated. This 
is construed to be the full intent of the law. While per- 
fection is not claimed, it is believed that the object 
sought by the law and the commission have been fairly 
attained and that our people enjoy asystem of inspecting 
and weighing grain equal, if not superior, to that of any 
other state. In view of all the facts bearing upon the 
situation, the commissioners deem it manifestly unwise 
to make any change in the grades established and pro- 
mulgated Aug. 17, 1885, and those grades are, therefore, 
re-established for the ensuing year. 


THE WHEAT BUSINESS OF MIN- 
NEAPOLIS. 


Minneapolis boasts of being the largest wheat market 
in the country—a claim successfully made, since last 
yvar she led New York in receipts nearly 5,000,000 bush- 
els. The year just ended shows that not only has the 
local market held up to the figures, but has surpassed 
them very handsomely, and that of the vast quantity of 
wheat which reached Minneapolis during the year over 
five-sixths went into the mills and came out as products. 
While the receipts increased, the shipments fell off some- 
what, showing that more than ever of the royal cereal is 
being used at home. 

The range of the wheat market for the year has been 
as wide as its history has been interesting. The great 
bear movement of last spring, when so many little fel- 
lows were nipped, and not a few big ones, too, was but 
one of the leading incidents. No. 1 hard, cash, opened 
on Sept. 1, 1885, at 82c., climbing steadily until the high- 
est point, 94c., was reached on Oct. 14. The bear move- 
ment culminated on June 16, 1886, when 721c., the low- 
est point, was touched. Closing figures on the last day 
of the year, Aug. 31, 1886, were 7514c. The largest day’s 
receipts of wheat was Oct. 24, 1885, when 774 carloads 
contained 443,440 bushels; the smallest, March 29, 1886, 
41 cars, 22,960 bushels, ‘I'he wheat movement for the 


year, with comparisons, is shown in the following table: 
WHEAT RECEIPTS—BUSHELS. 


a. 1885-6 

BODUOMDOL Nea a irs sclevidaci/ceceiveisa duie's slee'o'aiert 2,685,760 
October .. 7,138,320 
November. 4,073,440 
December . 2,472,960 
January ..... 1,918,560 
Hebruary 2,268,560 
WEN TOA: ABE anor e Rate Con OSD ENT aOR EOE 2 222,640 
PT hig te mn erie cape dare ita cnela cls ateicier ne eieaalaiary 1,788,140 
ED Fa Supica tics c Meitele coeds Wee eo .cw Made: encl ao ac panes 2,081,750 
June 1,642,680 2,350,150 
1,282,400 1,939,850 

Sete nnd ata avi pais a s Ants onea Me eet ana 1,127,280 1,796,850 


32,112,840 32,736,980 
WHEAT SHIPMENTS—BUSHELS. 

1884-5. 1885-6 

BEDIOMIDGE Scaler gases tp'ib veiedeD oc acleecvene <coe 238,960 477,68) 
ORUGRESsies, see cite ns had epik acd betes Catadaes ep 688,000 713,440 
GY OMI DG Bete cc's! sw Wise, vic ok cioiclecn ae ah kee cad 1,015 840 721,040 
December. oe --. 829,600 414,960 
January 438,480 195,440 
February 370,720 283,920 
March 375,760 435,120 
BOITM ate se erewesos oaepie saunas 368,480 319,380 
MAY ive ccm cee sas Seer,  onlddatebwtnrdee y-+-+ 319,760 466,9 0 
SUNG ons sseiieciee wns wccetecrecoevcaisedavg seesias 211,320 384,350 
DOUG esse viv etscte sien cial sass xs.emp/nieplsseal jidwiee>nies 278,880 354,750 
AEIBULSES, Pea dn eet as Sb oxo as aast hh Ses 253 920 222,200 
5,584,320 4,929,230 


— St. Paul Globe. 


WOERISHOFFER AS A GAMBLER. 


As to Woerishoffer’s gambling habits, there had never 
been any secrecy. He visitei a gambling table nearly 
every night for years before his death. In the notorious 
Pennsylvania Club at Long Branch he was last summer 
the most observed player. His favorite game was roul- 
ette, in spite of the steady and heavy percentage of ad- 
vantage to tne banker. He used to play peculiarly. He 
never bought chips, but put down bank notes on the 
numbers. Sometimes he would lay down as much as 
$1,000, but that was exceptional, as the usual sum was 
$100. Phil Daly, the keeper of the place, ordered his 
dealers to let Wverishoffer play as heavily as he wished. 
As a guess of the right number out of thirty-six won 
thirty-four times the amount of the wager, the bank 
occasionally stood to lose a considerable fortune by a 
single turn of the wheel. But the broker made no such 
strike, and it wasthought that his season’s losses at the 
Pennsylvania Club amounted to at least $100,000. In 
town he played as inveterately.— Baltimore American. 
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Wheat sells at 41 cents at Pullman, W. T., sacked. 
Philip Lutz, a brewer, of Marshall, Mich., has sold 
out. 
Corn commands $1.25 a hundred pounds in Rapid City, 
Dak. 
E.R. Barden, of Hancock, Minn., has sold his grain 
elevator. 
Sauk Rapids, Minn., is making efforts to secure an 
elevator. : 
J. H. Gregg & Bro., grain dealers, of St. Louis, Mo., 
have dissolved. 
Bryant & Andrews, Rockford, Mino. will build a 
grain elevator. 
Cargill Brothers, of Brown’s Valley, Minn., will build 
a new elevator. 
G. A. Koester & Co., grain deulers, of Durant, Lowa, 
have dissolved. 
The elevators at Ord., Neb., can get outside of 185,000 
bushels of grain. 
Haynes & Co., grain dealers, of Colorado Springs, 
Col., have sold out. 
The new elevator at Liberty, Neb., will have a capacity 
of 120,000 bushels. =a 
Wright & Co. succeed L. C. Wright in the grain busi- 
ness at Schuyler, Neb. 
Weiss & Hudson, grain and feed merchants, of Aus— 
tin, Tex., have sold out. 
The Oregon Milling Company is erecting a large ware- 
house at Aumsville, Ore. 
Barr & Wright have just completed a fine 25,000-bush- 
el elevator at Renfrew, Ont. 
Redfield Bros., grain dealers, of Newell, Iowa, are 
succeeded by James Woods. 
Husted & Edmonds, hay and grain dealers, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., have dissolved. 
-—J. M. Patterson, a grain dealer of Beverly, Kan., will 
build a fine elevator this fall. 
A. B. Blair, of Eyota, Minn., now has control of Buck’s 
Elevator at Rochester, Minn. 
Porter & Co., of Mukwonago, Wis., are building a new 
15,000 bushel Seeley elevator. 
G. B. Shaw & Co., lumber and grain merchants, of 
Prescott, Kan., have sold out. 
The shipments of grain from Denison, Lowa, aggregat- 
ed 125 cars during last month, 
Thomas Hallis & Co., lumber and grain dealers, of 
Radcliffe, Iowa, have dissolved. 
Balder & Weddar, brewers, of St. Cloud, Minn., have 
dissolved. Mr. Balder succeeds. 
Stephen Miller, of Howell, Mich., has commenced 
excavations for a wheat elevator. 
Evans & Secord, grain dealers, of Fort Collins, Col., 
are succeeded by Evans & Avery. 


Three million feet of boards will be used in the new 


C. P. R. elevator at Montreal, Que. 


R. G. & C. H. Risser, grain merchants, are closing 
out their branch at Davenport, Lowa. 


A receiver has been appointed for Hunt & Schmidt, 
brewers, of Victoria, British Columbia. 

M. F. Broadwell, a grain and lumber firm of Cantril, 
Towa, now reads M. F. Broadwell & Co. 


Alston, Crowell & Co., grain dealers, of Memphis, 
Tenn., are succeeded by Alston & Maury. 


The Tennessee Brewing Co., of Memphis, Tenn., con- 
template greatly enlarging their brewery. 

T. B. Sheldon & Co.’s elevator, at Eggleston, Minn., 
burned on Aug. 7, is to be rebuilt at once. 


Oats in the Black Hills, Dak., are worth $1.60 per 100 
pounds, and corn is sold at $1.30 per hundred. 


The Wells-Stone Mercantile Company, of Saginaw, 
Mich., is building an elevator and a feed mill. 


Stimpson & Parker, grain and feed merchants, 
Kansas City, Mo., have sold out to Price Reardin. 


The Norfolk & Western Railroad Company has com- 
menced work on a grain elevator at Portsmouth, Va. 


D. Wayne & Co., of Clark, Dak., have gone out of the 
grain business, and opened a bank at the above place. 


Smith & Bruce, of Bertrand, Neb., have bought acom- 
plete steam outfit of the Frost Mfg. Co., Galesburg, Il. 


C. M. Dyche, of Ogden, Kan., has. purchased a com- 
plete elevator outfit of the Frost Mfg. Co., Galesburg, Ill. 


Smith, Tuttle & Son, of Williamsport, Ind., have just 
started up their new 20,000-bushel Seeley elevator. It 
has four dumps and a corn crib 18x60 feet, and is sup- 


plied with a Barnard & Leas Sheller, Cleaner, and Sepa- 
rator. 

Mrs. John Michaelson, of La Porte City, Iowa, has 
admitted F. A. Summerfield as partner in her grain busi- 
ness. 

A 50,000-bushel elevator is at once to be built at West 
St. Paul, Minn., for the Montana Valley Live Stock Com- 
pany. 

The farmers’ co-operative association recently organ— 
ized at Jackson, Minno., has purchased a grain ware- 
house. 

J. A. Terrill, of Owensboro, Ky., reports having built 
the most complete elevator in that section, at a cost of 
$5.000. 

The grain elevator at Courtland, Minn., owned by the 
L. ©. Porter Milling Company, has been closed perma-— 
nently. 

W. W. Catlin & Co., grain and provision commission 
merchants, of Chicago, Ill., have dissolved. Catlin & Co. 
succeed. 

The Frost Mfg. Co., Galesburg, Ill, has furnished 
three complete elevator outfits to Coas. T. Neal, of Ed- 
gar, Neb. 

The Frost Mfg. Co., Galesburg, 11, has sold one of 
their Frost engines and boilers to J. 8. Hoover, of Blue 
Hill, Neb. 

Wirt & York, of Loomis, Neb., have bought a com- 
plete elevator outfit of the Frost Manufacturing Co., 
Galesburg, Ill. 

Barbour, Johnson & Co., of New Sharon, Iowa, has 
bought a complete elevator outfit of the Frost Mfg. Co., 
Galesburg, Ill. 

At Marshfield, Wis., the Upham Mfg. Co. has begun 
the erection of an elevator which will have a capacity of 
30,000 bushels. 

The Alvarado Roller Mill and Elevator Company is 
building a fine roller mill and a “Chase” elevator at 
Alvarado, Tex., ata cost of $25,000. 

Finch & Hayward, wholesale grain, flour, feed, and 
coal dealers, formerly of Garner, Iowa, have removed to 
Davenport, Iowa. 

The Northwestern Elevator and Mill Company, of 
Toledo, Ohio, was incorporated Sept. 10, with a capital 
stock of $350,000. 


A company is being organized to erect a brewery and 
ice factory at Montgomery, Ala. The capital stock will 
probably be $50,000. 


The Wabash Elevators at Toledo, Ohio, have an- 
nounced a winter storage rate of 21 cents per bushel 
from Dec. 1 to May 5. 


G. W. & H. H. Wirt, of Litchfield, Neb., have been 
furnished two complete elevator outfits by the Frost 
Mfg. Co., Galesburg, Ill. 


Cyrus H. Adams & Oo., grain and provision commis- 
sion merchants of Chicago, Ill., have dissolved, the estate 
of H. L. Adams retiring. 


The Southern Brewing Co., New Orleans, La., have 
let the contract for building an addition to their brewery, 
to J. R. Turch at $49,178. 


H. Rahr, of Green Bay, Wis., has begun the erection 
of a brewery at Escanaba, Wis., 60x80 feet, four stories 
high. It will cost $30,000. 


B. F. Morehouse, of Hooper, Neb., is building three 
new Seeley elevators on the new railroad which is being 
built west of Scribner, Neb. 


Early this month there were 6,000,000 bushels of grain 
in store at St Louis, Mo. The total elevator capacity of 
that city is 8,000,000 bushels. 


The elevator at the Wabash Depot, Pontiac, Ill., has 
been sold by F. O. Hobbs to L. E. Hastings, of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., for the sum of $8,000. 


E. B. Stratton, of Grandin, Dak., writes us that he is 
about to retire from the elevator business at the above 
place, to locate at Great Falls, Mont. 


The Island Brewery, at Menasha, Wis., has been sold 
by Alex. Billstein and others to Milwaukee parties for 
$22,000, on account of an attachment: 


Frederick Metz, of Omaha, Neb., is about to build a 
new addition to his brewery at the above place, which is 
to be 38x94 feet and three stories high. 


A farmers’ warehouse will shortly be built at Bridge- 
water, Dak. The land on which it is to be located will 
be donated by the Milwaukee Railroad. 


The Knoxville Brewing Company, which was reported 
last month as having been organized at Knoxville, Tenn 4 
has commenced work on their brewery. 


William Hargraft, of Cobourg, Ont., claims to be the 
oldest grain merchant between Toronto and Kingston, 
having established his business in 1855. 


The Frost Mfg. Co., Galesburg, Ill., has furnished com- 
plete elevator outfits to Miller & Watland, of Sully, and 
T. A Wright, of Orchard, both in Iowa. 


Six new grain elevators will be built in Winona, Minn. 
The parties interested are H. J. O'Neil, G. K. Koum- 
dick, W. G. Van Dusen, and A. P. Lamberton. 


ane eid Elevator and Grain 
ard; J. W. Perry, & Co., of Ord; E. E. Day, of Weepin 

Water; A. J. Minor, of Nelson; John McEachatn, of 
Angus; Wirt & York, of Loomis, and Cochrane & Co., 


Company, of Brain- 


of Inland, all in Nebraska, have each bought a complete 
elevator outfit of the Frost Mfg. Co., Galesburg, Ill.” 


Two 20,000-bushel elevators, one at Church’s Ferry 
and the other at Grand Harbor, Dak., have just been 
completed for the St. Anthony Elevator Company. 


J. A. Van Hoose, Joseph McLester, J.W. Johnson, and 
I. Y. Sage will incorporate at Birmingham, Ala., the 
Birmingham Warehouse, Mill and Elevator Company. 


Niswongo & Kelly, of Lewisburg, Ohio, haye com- 
menced building a new 20,000-bushel Seeley elevator 
complete. A Barnard & Leas Sheller and Cleaner will 
be used. 


Inrvram & Treat, of Appleton, Wis., have decided to 
remove their linen mill to Hampton, Iowa, where they 
get acash donation of $2,000 and a desirable site con- 
taining two acres of ground. ¥ 


The Frost Mfg. Co., Galesburg, Il., has furnished two 
steam outfits complete, with Frost engines and boilers, 
to C. C. Clifton, of Wahoo, Neb., one tobe put up at — 
Colon, Neb., and one at Swedeburg, Neb. ; 


W. R. Wilson & Co., of Stanton, Neb., will at once 
rebuild their elevator, which burned Sept. 7, as reported 
in another column of this issue. Seeley, Son & Co., of 
Fremont, Neb., have the contract for the outfit. 


G. H. Thayer & Son, of Huntington, Ind., have com- 
menced work on a 50,000-bushel elevator, with Barnard 
& Leas Sheller and Cleaner, and all modern improve- 
ments. Seeley, Son & Co., of Fremont, Neb., have the 
contract. 


‘Hellman & Berns, of Hanover, Kan., will build a 
10,000-bushel elevator at Bremen, a new station on the 
St. Joe & G.I. R. R., east of Hanover. J. A. Campbell, 
of Lincoln, Neb., is furnishing the plans, ete., and will 
do the job. 


F. E. Burke, of Greenleaf, Kan., has sold his ware- 
house and grain business to B. W. Lathrop & Co., and 
will probably build a 15,000-bushel elevator at Washing- 
ton, Kan. J. A. Campbell, of Lincoln, Neb., will furnish 
the plans, etc., and do the work. 


‘When the Farmers’ Elevator at Woonsocket, Dak., 
was opened, toward the end of last month, wheat at once 
advanced six cents per bushe}. There are 150 farmer 
stockholders in the elevator company, and they will pay 
Chicago market prices for grain, less the freight and 
storage charges. 


Chapman & Oo,, of Eau Claire, Wis., who in addition 
to their drygoods and grocery business owned a large 
elevator and operated extensively in grain, made a yvol- 
untary assignment to Elijah Smith on Sept. 10, for the 
benefit of their creditors. The liabilities aggregate from 
$90,000 to $100,000; assets, $140,000. ‘ 


The Farmers’ Mutual Elevator Company, with head. 
quarters at Minneapolis, Minn., has filed articles of in- 
corporation, business to commence Sept. 15. The capi- 
tal stock is $250,000, which is also the limit of indebted- 
ness. The persons forming the corporation are: J. B. 
Holmes, W. B. Mohler, Minneapolis; George La Bisso- 
nier, Red Lake Falls; W.C. Nash, East Grand Forks; 
J. S. La Due, Fertile, Minn.; John Horton, Lindall; J. 
Peterson, Grand Valley. ; 


A new corporation called the E. M. Dickey Company — 
has been established in Dubuque by filing articles with 
the recorder. The officers are Joseph Reynolds, presi- 
dent; E. M. Dickey, treasurer; Blake Reyaolds, secre- 
tary. Grain, provisions and real estate will be dealt in. 
Capital stock, $60,000, time to run twenty years, with 
power to increase the stock and renew the time. Date 
of commencement Aug. 1, 1886, at which time yearly 
the annual meetings will be held. It isa gratifying in- 
dication of the growing commercial importance of Du- 
buqne. 


A correspondent of the Winona, Minn., Republican, 
writing from Minnesota City, says: Many farmers ex- 
press a desire to see another grain and seed warehouse _ 
built here. Parties here are ready to build it, but for 
some occult reason the managers of the railroads passing 
through here do not see fit to furnish them the facilities 
asked for, and we are assured the demand is reasonable, 
and if granted there will be built at once the desired 
structure. The parties that wish to build are well- 
known, reliable citizens, and property owners here,and 
feel as though, with a fair deal, they could increase the _ 
receipts of this market largely. 


A Minneapolis dispatch reads: Cargill Brothers, who 
operate a line of forty-five houses on the Manitoba Road, 
say that five houses out of forty-five on their line are full 
and closed. A.B. Robbins, of the Northwestern Eleva- 
tor Company, reports their elevators full and working 
from hand to mouth to make room for arriving grain. — 
The Manitoba Company is reported short of cars and un- 
able to handle the wheat furnished, and grain men are 
anticipating a continued scarcity of handling facilities. 
It is said that Minnesota wheat is held, and that nearly 
all receipts up to the present time have been from Da- 
kota. A prominent commission man yesterday bought 
about fifty cars for outside parties, understood to be Mil- 
waukee millers, and it is claimed that the Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Road, as a result of the dissatisfaction with they 3 
transit arrangement, has madea25-cent rate from James 
River points to Milwaukee and Chicago, against 23 for 
Minneapolis. ‘ 


The failure of Harrison P. Grover is an interesting — 
commentary on speculation at the Produce Exchange. 
Grover is about 36 years of age, escentric, of small 
stature, yet something of an athlete, priding himself on — 
his sparring, rowing and fencing. He was about the — 
smallest member of the Exchange, yet a veritable little 
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fighting cock. He was very sbrewd, and kept himself 
well informed on the outlook for speculation, and yethe 
was tripped up at last, after having made considerable 
money. Heisanephew of Mrs. J.S. T. Stranahan, a 


wealthy lady of Brooklyn, who lent him $5,000 last 


winter, when he was in difficulties. He began his career 
in the office of C. R. Hickox as the clerk who had 
charge of his transaction in the wheat “pit.” He suc- 
ceeded for atime so well that he employed brokers to 
execute his orders, paying iu a comparatively short time 
nearly $25,000 in commissions. He complained that 
the brokers to whom he gave considerable business sold 
him out without waiting an instant. When the end 
came he said: “I have tried to resist the temptation to 
speculate and can not. I shall leave at once and go on a 
farm in California.” 


OVERPRODUCTION OF CROPS. 


The area of production in the United States is being 
steadily and quite rapidly extended, and the increase in 
crops goes On in a like ratio. The same advance, how- 
ever, in foreign demand and domestic requirements is 
not noted. Ourtwo greatest staples for the support of 
foreign trade are wheat and cotton, but when the crops 
of these articles for aseries of years past is compared 
with the exports it will be seen that the production has 
run ahead of demand to an extent not relieved by low 
prices. The capacity for consumption is, comparatively 
speaking, a fixed quantity. Given a certain population 
accustomed to civilized life, and a close estimate of their 
requirements of food and clothing can be made. And 
when required amount is found, production beyond re- 
quirement is just so much waste, and a loss of labor or 
capital. Between 1875, in which year 3,883,000 bales of 
cotton were produced, and 1885, when the total crop was 
6,669,000 bales. the increase in production was 2,785,000 
bales, or over 70 percent. During this period the ex— 
port value increased from $192,659,250 in 1876 to $201,- 
962,405 for the fiscal year to June 30, 1885. The in-— 
crease in export value was less tban 5 percent. There 
Wasa decrease in price per pound of about 10.3 per 
cent., which falls short of accounting for the small 

‘rowth of the foreign demand. The increase in pro- 
Boction exceeds the growth in population in the United 
States, from which the liability of overproduction of 
manufactured goods may be inferred. 

In wheat a similar course and result is observed. In 
1876 the wheat crop of the United States was 292,136,000 
bushels, and in 1885, 512,764,000 bushels; the increase as 
between these two years was 220,628,000 bushels, or over 
75 percent. The export value of breadstuffs in 1876 
was $134,181,555, and in 1885 the amount was $160,370,- 
821. The decrease in the price of wheat was about 15 
per cent. The population of the United States has in- 
creased during this period about 30 percent. All the 
facts go to show that our production of leading staples 
is in advance of the markets for consumption. The fol- 
lowing table shows the bushels of wheat produced and 
export value of breadstuffs, and bales of cotton produced 
and export value in each year from 1876 to 1885: 


WHEAT. ; 

Crop, bush. Exports, val. 

GL. ed ace Cae ae 292,136, 131,181,500 
1877... . . 289,336,500 117,806,400 
ate yn ce cclnisrcce'e, ance acieees 364,194, 00 181,777,800 
betes hoot See 420,122,000 210,355,500 
MMSE Nee laste 0.5 voce seee, 22+ «2409;483,000 288,036,800 
270,332,500 

182,670,500 

208,040,800 

162,544,700 

160,370,800 


Export, val. 
$192,659, 200 
171,118,500 
180,031,500 
162,304,250 
211,535,900 
247,695,750 
194,812,600 
247,328,700 
197,015,200 
201,962,450 
It follows as a natural corollary, that with the induce- 
ments offered to immigration to enter upon our new and 
fertile lands in addition to the natural increase in native 
population, that the numbers engaged in agriculture will 
cause production to speedily outrun the demand for con- 
sumption, either at home or abroad.—Stockholder. 


JERRY MURPHY AND HENNEPIN. 


Upon a bed of anguish 
Poor Jerry Murphy lay, u 

With friends and doctors near him 
‘To see him pass away. 

‘‘Dear brother,” said the preacher, 
You are about to atart 

Upon the dark, cold river. ; 
Haye you prepared your heart?” 


“What's that you say?”’ groaned Jerry, 
“About ariver cold? — 
T guess Ill not be starting 
Until I’ve lost my hold. 
Nor will I ship by river, 
Not much, dear friends et al., 
Til sail into the Kingdom, 
Per Hennepin Canal.” 


And that was years and years ago, 
How time does slip away! 
And Jerry Murphy eas and moves, 
y essman to-day. 
pee onree A —Washington Critic. 
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Joseph Burger, brewer, of Brooklyn, N. Y., is dead. 

John Henchliffe, brewer, of Paterson, N. J., is dead. 
Frederick Becker, maltster, of St. Louis, Mo., is dead. 
Rosenfield’s distillery at Owensboro, Ky., has burned, 


E. Nell, of the brewing firm of E. Nell & Co., of Vis- 
alia, Cal., is dead. 


Shoemaker & Co., grain dealers, of Ida Grove, Iowa, 
have been burned out. Loss $4,000. 


A boiler at Ebert & Co.’s brewery, Ironton, Ohio, ex- 
ploded Aug. 19. The damage done was but small. 


Charles J. Rundlett, grain dealer, of Ida Grove, Lowa, 
has been burned out. Loss $3,500; insured for $800. 


William Bender, grain merchant, of Ida Grove, Iowa, 
has been burned out. Loss $4,000; insured for $2,000. 


S. S. Bosserman, grain merchant, of Stillwell, D1, 
has sustained a loss by fire estimated at from $3,000 to 
$4,000. : 

Chas. 8. Pain and Everett Ellis were smothered to 
death the other day while playing in a wheat bin at 
Jacksonville, Ill. 


Robert Lee, a boatman on the canalboat Samuel Fox, 
at Buffalo, N. Y., was smothered to death while trim- 
ming grain, Sept. 8. 

The Northern Pacific elevator at Wheatland, Dak., 
burned with 15,000 bushels of wheat on Aug. 24. Loss 
$15,000; fully insured. 


The flour and grain store of P. T. Baldwin, ‘of Coati- 
cook, Que., was burned Aug. 15. Loss from $7,000 to 
$8,060 ; insured for $3,500. 

The elevator at Hope, Dak., owned by the Red River 
Elevator Co., has burned with 5,000 bushels of wheat. A 
stroke of lightning fired the building. 


A grain wharf at Santa Barbara, Cal., was recently 
crushed in by the weight of the grain stored upon it, and 
much of the grain fell into the sea. 


The seven-year-old son of J. Stevenson, of Malcolm, 
Neb., while playing about the elevator, was drawn into 
a chute ani smothered in a grain bin. 


A brewery at Fort Atkinson, Wis., owned by Valen- 
tine Blatz, of Milwaukee, and leased to Milwaukee par- 
ties, burned Sept. 6. Loss, about $5,000. 


Fully 300,000 bushels of grain have been destroyed by 
hailin Marshall county, Minn., as ascertained by the 
commissioners sent out by Governor Hubbard. 


A three-year-old daughter of Gustave Mollman, of 
Chaska, Minn., was killed while playing in a granary, 
600 bushels of wheat giving way and burying her. 


The elevator at Trenton, Ont., belonging to Alex. Rob- 
ertson, was set on fire, Aug. 27, by an incendiary. The 
fire was extinguished before much damage was done. 


Six elevators with their contents were burned at Ida 
Grove, Iowa, onthe night of Aug. 17. Loss $30,000; 
insurance $6,000. The origin of the fire was not ascer- 
tained. 


On the morning of Sept. 7 fire destroyed the elevator 
of W. R. Wilson & Co., at Stanton, Neb., together with 
7.000 bushels of wheat. The loss was estimated at $7,- 
000; insured for $4,000. 


The Farmers’ Union Elevator, at Barnesville, Minn., 
was burned Aug. 20, with 26,000 bushels of wheat. Loss 
$20,000; fully insured. It was suspected that the fire 
was caused by an incendiary. 


Cargill Bros, grain warehouse, at Gifford, Dak., had 
two of its sides burst out Sept. 8, by being overloaded. 
The greater part of 25,000 bushels of wheat stored in the 
building poured out on the ground. 


The elevator corn-crib at Lanesville, IIl., five miles 
west of Illiopolis, belonging to E. R. Ulrich, of Spring- 
field, which contained 40,000 bushels of corn, fell on 
Aug. 17, on account of being overloaded. 


A warehouse at Fargo, Dak., used by the “Fargo Val- 
ley Mill” as a storehouse for wheat, broke down, Sept 4, 
letting 20,000 bushels of wheat and 300 sacks of flour to 
the ground. Most of the contents were saved. 


Tom Ford and George Ford, wealthy grain dealers of 
Anderson, Ind., and aman named James Hopper, were 
arrested Aug. 25, charged with firing Woodward’s flour 
mill, at Lapel, Ind., which burned down on Aug. 17. 


Smith’s warehouse at Buckhorn, Ont., containing 
3,400 bushels of wheat, owned by 8. Shepard, of St. 
Thomas, Ont., burned down on Aug. 27. The fire was 
probably the work of an incendiary. Insurance on 
building about $500. 


Three warehouses at Port Credit, Ont., were consumed 
by fire on Aug. 20, together with 12,000 bushels of wheat. 
The buildings, which were old and out of repair, were 
owned by the Harbor Company. The loss was fully 
covered by insurance. 


A large grain elevator at Estelline, Dak., owned by the 
Van Dusen Elevator Co., was struck by lightning on 
Aug. 15 and entirely consumed by fire, with all its con— 
tents. The loss was about $15,000; no insurance except 


on the 6,000 bushels of wheat contained in the elevator 
It is likely to be rebuilt at once. 


The dry-kiln of David Oliver’s grain and feed mill, at 
Chicago, Ill., took fire from overheated grain on Aug. 
19. The machinery of the kiln was damaged, and 
counting in the wetted grain, the total loss was placed at 
$3,000; fully covered by insurance. 


Ezra Rice, a grain buyer of Luverne, Minn., on Sept. 
8 was standing on a load of grain when the team started 
torun. In jumping to the ground Mr. Rice fractured 
the principal bone in his left heel, which will confine 
him to his home for several weeks. 


Charles Okey, aged 15, the son of a prominent farmer 
near Pana, Ill., the other day was smothered in a wheat 
bin in an elevator at Millersville, Ill. The boy was play- 
ing in the wheat when the bin was being emptied, and 
he was sucked down and smothered to death. 


An elevator at Milwaukee, Wis., belonging to Richard, 
Jackson & Co., was burned Aug.16, with 35,000 bushels 
of wheat and several small buildings. The total loss 
was placed at $250,000; insurance about three-fourths. 
The origin of the fire was thought to have been of an 
incendiary character. 
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This has been the best year for vessel owners on the 
lakes for along while. Not only is the amount of busi- 
ness large, but the rates have been good and steadily ad- 
vancing. 

During the season ending July 31, the number of ves- 
sels clearing from the Columbia River (Ore.) was 136, 
aggregating 145.412 tons, against 113, aggregating 113,- 
373 tons the previous season. 


The steamship Lord O’Neill, Captain Dunn, sailed 
for Havre, France, Sept. 7, with the largest cargo of 
wheat shipped from Baltimore, with one exception. - It 
was a cargo of 122.000 bushels, shipped by William H. 
Stellman & Co. 


P. D. Armour lately said: “I own a half-dozen large 
lake vessels; they will this year earn enough to pay for 
themselves, whereas last year they didn’t earn expenses. 
Grain rates will soon be six cents to Buffalo. We are 
already getting what we asked for on ore. This will fill 
every dry dock in the country; it shows the condition of 
business, and that everything is booming.” . 


It is a wonder that the insurance companies will write 
risks on the average St. Lawrence River barge. They 
are as a rule big, clumsy affairs, of no particular shape 
or strength, and intended only tor rafting coarse freight 
cargoes. A majority of them are scarcely fit for sctual 
river service, yet the insurance companies have gone so 
far as to insure cargoes carried in them through Lakes 
Erie and Ontario. The passage from Kingston to the St. 
Lawrence is often fraught with great dange? from gales 
and high seas, and there is not one of the whole fleet of 
vessels commonly called St. Lawrence River barges 
which could be safely exposed to a sea. 


It has been held by the dailies that the recent action of 
the Chicago marine underwriters in refusing to make a 
rate for BL vessels was for the purpose of driving that 
class out of the grain trade.- The motive which led to 
this action has been closely scrutinized by owners and 
has been freely commented on by them. While the 
pool declines to insure, any company belonging to the 
pool has been granted the right, individually, to insure 
Bi vessels, which is whipping the devil around the 
stump. While the present demand for grain vessels 
continues, and as long as insurance companies are in ex- 
istence for the purpose of taking their chances against 
any unknown quantity, Bl vessels will be promptly in- 
sured.—Marine Record . 


The West has been boasting for some time about its 
big five-masted lake schooners, but it will soon be able to 
boast no longer. The Morse firm of ship-builders, of 
Bath, Me., is now getting material together for the first 
five-masted schooner for use on salt water. She will be 
the largest vessel with a fore and aft rig ever constructed, 
having a carrying capacity quite equal to that of modern 
square-rigged shins, or over 2,000 tons. Not satisfied 
with this, it is said there is now the possibility of build- 
ing a six-masted schooner, with a carrying capacity of 
100,000 cases of oil—Maritiéme Register. This sounds 
high, but we have on the lakes now five or six schooners 
with capacity of over 2,500 tons, and either one of them 
is long enough to carry six masts. But lake builders 
have struck anew theory and will build this winter a 
312-foot steamer with derricks rigged for hoisting instead 
of spars for carrying canvas.—Marine Record. 


Betting pure and simple sometimes takes the place of 
buying and selling on the Board. The other day one 
member of the Chicago Board of Trade bet another 
member $100that cash wheat will not sell below 70 cents 
this year, and $100 that it will not sell above 80 cents, 
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ADVERTISING. 

This paper has alarge circulation among the elevator men and 
grain dealers of the country, and is the best medium in the Uuited 
States for reaching this trade. Advertising rates made known upon 
application. oe 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We solicit correspondence upon all topics of interest connected 
with the handling of grain or cognate subjects. 


THE EXPORT OF BREADSTUFFS. 


The report of the Chief of the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Treasury Department covering 
the exports of breadstuffs shows a very gratifying 
increase as compared with last year. ‘The totals 
for July and August of 1856 are more than 
double those of the same months last year, and 
notwithstanding the poor promise of the first few 
months of the present year, the total exports for 
the eight months of the present year, ending with 
Aug. 31, are larger than for the same period in 
1885 

In detail, the export of wheat for August this 
year was 11,367,763 bushels, against 3,187,698 
bushels in August, 1885. This preserves the 
same ratio of increase noticeable in July; for the 
exports of wheat for the two months, July and 
August, of this year, were 17,886,498 bushels, 
against 6,790,482 bushels last year. The exports 
of corn for this year’s August footed up 1,435,- 
123 bushels, against 3,019,000 bushels in August, 
last year. The total value of the exports of 
wheat, corn, flour, barley, etc., for August, 1886, 
was $15,116,881, against $7,709,950 in August of 
last year. Whether we take one, two or eight 
months of the present year, the export trade 
shows a very handsome revival. 


REDUCING ELEVATOR CHARGES. 


However much the owners of Chicago elevators 
may belittle the cut in elevator rates by our mod- 
est competitor, Milwaukee, they can not disarm 
the fact of its true significance. It is true, as 
some of them affirm, that Milwaukee is of small 
account as a grain center; but she is not so small 
but that she has learned that Minneapolis and 
Duluth elevator interests have been built up at 
her expense and that of Chicago. And it is 
worthy of note that while the storage rates at 
Milwaukee have been decreased from 15 cents 
per bushel per annum to 114 cents, even this 
cut is deemed insuflicient by the business men of 
the Cream City. 

What then shall be said of Chicago, which, 
with a very trifling reduction, still maintains the 
rates of years gone by? The Wabash Elevator 
of Toledo charges just half as much as the Chi- 
cago houses. We have not heard that the own- 
ers of that elevator have met with any financial re- 
verses. In fact, they are making money, and we 
hope they will get rich faster than their greedier 
brethren of this city. Say what they will, the 
charges at points like Toledo, Duluth, Milwaukee 
and Minneapolis, with the nominal charges in 
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grain, will hammer down the grain trade of Chi- 
cago. The high charges here have not only 
driven a good deal of grain away from Chicago, 
but have made our Board of Trade a great spec- 
ulative dumping ground, where parties who have 
bought in other cities where storage charges are 
smaller, sell to save themselves. The motto of 
all interested should be “Cut the charges in 
two.” 


A NEEDED REFORM. 


We have stated a number of times in these 
columns that the ordinary bill of lading furnished 
by the railway companies in this state was an 
outrage and a violation of the law of Illinois. 
These bills of lading are couched in such lan- 
guage that the railroad is freed from all responsi- 
bility in form, though not in law; for the law ex- 
pressly states that the road shall give a full and 
complete bill of lading. Such devices as “Said 
to Weigh,” “Weight Subject to Correction,” etc., 
do not release the railroad by any means; but the 
existence of such bills of lading has proved a 
great annoyance. 

The Chicago Board of Trade has at last taken 
hold of the subject in good earnest. The Attor- 
ney of the Board, Hon. Sidney Smith, has noti- 
fied the Board that proceedings by mandamus 
can be had to compel the railroads to give a full 
and complete bill of lading. The Board of Di- 
rectors has therefore asked the Railroad and 
Warehouse Commissioners to put an end to the 
iniquities of the bills that read “Said to Weigh,” 
“Weight Subject to Correction,” etc., which the 
roads have so long compelled shippers to take. 
Such bills are of no account in case of contest; 
but their issuance has been the source of many 
complications in the case of shipments abroad. 
The liability of the carrier is clearly fixed by the 
Illinois law, and the Board of Trade is determined 
that the railroads shall not shirk it. In this de- 
termination it wili have the hearty support of all 
right-thinking people. 


THE ERIE CANAL CONVENTION. 


A large number of members of the Canal Asso- 
ciation of New York State met at Syracuse, N. 
Y., on Aug. 25, for the purpose of discussing once 
more the vexed canal question in the state. A 
special committee, which had been appointed to 
prepare resolutions for the convention, offered a 
long series of resolutions, reciting in substance 
whereas, the constitutional amendment adopted 
in 1882 prohibits the Legislature of the state 
from selling, leasing, or otherwise disposing of 
the Erie Canal, the Oswego Canal, the Champlain 
Canal, the Cayuga Canal and the Seneca or Black 
River Canal, and whereas, the canals are indis- 
pensable to enable the state of New York to 
maintain its proud position as the empire state of 
the Union, and the city of New York as the com- 
mercial metropolis of the continent, it is the duty 
of the state to immediately put the canals named 
in the highest possible condition of efficiency to 
enable the state to derive all the benefits they are 
able to confer. The resolution’further indorsed 
the action of the Legislature of last winter in 
lengthening the locks of the Erie Canal and 
otherwise increasing its carrying capacity, and 
urged that the sum of $128,000, the balance of 
unexpended appropriation for the Erie Canal, 
should be reappropriated for further improve- 
ments. Gen. A. 8. Diven offered.an amendment 
to the resolution, pointing to the national char- 
acter of the Erie Canal and advocating its trans- 
fer to the United States government. William J. 
Morgan, of Buffalo. proposed a substitute for 
Gen. Diven’s amendment to the effect that in 
view of the national character and general im- 
portance of the Erie and Oswego Canals to the 
whole country, it should be urged that Congress 
reimburse the state of New York for the money 
expended in making the improvements proposed 
by Horatio Seymour, after the completion of the 
work. Representative John D. Weber, in speak- 
ing in favor of the resolution, stated that, with a 
state appropriation of $200,000 yearly, it would 


country houses, and the transfer houses for through | take twenty-five years to complete the proposed 


improvements, whereas with a million and a half 
from the government for three years, the whole 
work could be finished. H. G. Burleigh, of 
Whitehall, on the other hand, did not believe in 
federal aid and refuted the idea that the state 
had lost confidence in its canals. He wanted 
something to be done at once. Mr. Burleigh was 
backed up by Assemblyman Sheehan, of Buffalo, 
D.C. Littlejohn, of Oswego, and W. H. Tefft, 
of Whitehall. Both the substitutions, on division, 
were lost by overwhelming majorities, and on 
motion of F, F. Fargo, of Buffalo, the original 
resolutions were adopted. Senator McMillan 
then offered a resolution urging the appropriation 
by the next Legislature of at least $500,000 for 
the improvement of the canals in the state 
on the Seymour plan. The resolution was — 
adopted. Another resolution was submitted — 
by W. C. Clark, of Constantia, denouncing 
the practice of the railways of unjustly 
discriminating against merchants and shippers 
who patronize the canals, and demand- — 
ing the enactment of a law that will effectively 
suppress the chronic evil. The resolution was 
referred to the executive committee. A. B. Mill- 
er, chairman of the committee on canal transpor- 
tation of the New York Board of Trade and — 
Transportation, presented some interesting fig- 
ures, showing that the receipts by canal at New 
York for the first three months of the year exceed 
the receipts by rail nearly 4,000,000 bushels, and 
by nearly 1,000,000 bushels the combined grain 
receipts of Boston, Baltimore and Philadelphia. 
After some less important business the conyen- 
tion adjourned subject to the call of the chair- 
man, to meet in Rochester, N. Y., next year. 


THE MORALS OF SPECULATION. 


A good many pious people regard speculation 
as wrong per se and a good many other people, 
without regard to their moral convictions, look 
upon speculation as gambling pure and simple. 
They regard all sales for future delivery as gam- 
bling contracts, and make them the target of 
much misguided vituperation. : 

Sales of grain and stocks for future deliver 
are just as legitimate as the sale of any commod- 
ity on which a future profit is expected. It is 
true that these sales are made the vehicle of much 
downright gambling, but that does not vitiate the 
whole class of transactions by any means. As a 
writer in the New York Christian Advocate lately 
said: “A merchant in the grain trade may ac- 
quaint himself with the probabilities of demand, 
for example, in Europe, and contract to deliver a 
certain quantity of wheat within two, four, or six _ 
months, as may be agreed. He knows his ability 
to fulfill the contract, expects to buy at lower 
and to sell at higher prices, and thus to make a 
profit.” 

The grain and stock markets are very sensitive, — 
and here is the secret of the argument often so 
triumphantly used by the opponents of specula- — 
tive dealing, that the bulk of transactions alone 
would show that most of the dealing is illegiti- — 
mate. Owing tothe modern method of grading 
and storing grain, transactions are facilitated by 
means of warehouse receipts, so that one ware- 
house receipt may settle a score of contracts, just 
asa dollar bill, by passing from hand to hand, — 
may square a dozen debts. The general public 
needs a good deal of enlightenment on the subject 
of dealing in futures. é 


Some idea of Chicago’s vast strides in popula- _ 
tion may be had by cogitating over the fact that — 
571 passenger trains leave and arrive in this city 
every day, of which 181 are suburban trains that 
carry people to and from business. The school 
census just taken, which gives Chicago about — 
750,000 people, does not do the city justice, for 
Chicago has outgrown her corporate limits in some ~ 
directions for miles. Nor are the permits for 
buildings outside the corporate limits reckoned — 
as Chicago permits, though the number of such — 
buildings erected this year has been enormous. _ 
Whole villages have sprung up where there was _ 
nothing but prairie a year ago. Chicago virtually 
has a population of 900,000 people, eae 
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Massrs. Lorp & Powe t, Parker, Dak., in re- 
newing their subscription, add: “No use; can’t 
do without it.” 


Iris stated on good authority that the ele- 


farmers are at wits’ ends to find storage for their 
wheat. 


Mr. A. B. Sarina, of Chatsworth, IIl., a well- 
known grain dealer who is interested in a number 
of grain houses in that part of the state, paid us 
a pleasant visit the past month. Mr. Searing 
spoke favorably of the business prospects of the 
future. 


OccASIONALLY one monopoly breaks another in 
the interests of right and justice. The wheat 
sack corner on the Pacific coast was broken by 
the Oregon Railroad and Navigation Co., which 
distributed a million sacks along their road at 
cost price. 


Tar Frost Mre. Company, of Galesburg, IIl., 
writes us under date of Sept. 11: ‘We have had 
a very satisfactory trade the past thirty days, and 
look for a large business the next two months. 
We have traced a goodly number of sales to our 
‘ad’ in your paper.” 


Sr. Louis shippers have been getting cut rates 
to Southeastern points for some time, which ef- 
fectually disposed of Chicago’s competition. A 
week ago these shippers were notified that the 
old rates had been restored, much to the disgust 
of the grain, flour, and provision men. 


Tr is said that lowa farmers have followed the 
same practice in storing corn that Minnesota 
farmers have in storing wheat, viz.: taking ele- 
vator receipts for it while the corn is shipped out 
and goes into consumption, although still esti- 
mated as being in the farmers’ hands. 


Tue Farmers’ Alliance of Minnesota proposes 
to take a hand in politics this fall. One of the 
things demanded in their platform is that the 
state shali provide an efficient local inspection of 
grain (an ‘utter impossibility), and that all pools 
and combinations be punished by law. 


Tue farmers of Nebraska are making the same 
complaints against the railroads that those of 
Minnesota have been making for the past six or 
seven years. They claim that the railway prac- 
tice of discriminating against the building of 
elevators has virtually destroyed the open market 
for grain. 


We have received the handsome new catalogue 
issued by John C. Kilner, of York, Neb. Mr. 
Kilner either manufactures or handles about 
everything needed in an elevator, from a horse 

wer or engine toa grain sampler. Grain men 
will find this catalogue and price list exceedingly 
useful for reference. 


Tux visible supply of wheat on Sept. 11 was 
44,870,283 bushels; of corn, 13,627,299 bushels; 
and of oats, 4,628,087 bushels. The increase in 
wheat over a week ago was nearly two million 
bushels. The increase in corn, over 400,000 
bushels, while there was a decrease in oats of 
more than 300,000 bushels. 

Somusopy calls attention to the fact that light- 
ning has evinced a greater partiality this year 
than ever before to granaries, whether they be 
_ elevators or merely farmers’ barns. It is certain- 
ly acurious fact that lightning will slight the 

mer’s house and strike his granary. One pe- 


yators in the Red River Valley are all filled and. 
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culiar feature is that the lightning has a greater, 
fondness for a well filled granary than an empty 
one. Who can explain the circumstance? No 
insurance men need apply. 


Tue war of the crop statisticians continues. 
The latest assault is on the mathematician of 
the Illinois State Board of Agriculture. This 
worthy’s estimate of the wheat acreage of the 
state differs in passing from one month to an- 
other by a trifle of 450,000 acres. These crop 
estimators are great fellows. 


Mrinneapous kicks at Duluth and Duluth 
kicks back at Minneapolis. The Board of Trade 
at Duluth has protested successfully against al- 
lowing grain inspected at Minneapolis to be sent 
to Duluth elevators without reinspection. They 
want the integrity of Duluth grades maintained, 
and the Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners 
appear to be “wid ’em.” 


AmonG the new cards in this issue is that of 
Messrs. Williams, Rinehart & Co., 1417 and 1419 
N. Second street, St. Louis, Mo. This firm are 
elevator builders and contractors, and manufact- 
ure and handle all kinds of elevator machinery 
and supplies. One of the firm’s specialties is 
Rinehart’s Grain Shovel, which was described in 
these columns some months since. 


One of the best known machines in the country 
for use in warehouses, mills, etc., is the ‘““Cham- 
pion” Warehouse Fanning Mill, made by C. S. 
Beebe, Racine, Wis. One feature of this machine 
is the Motion Governor, which is appreciated by 
those who use horse—power. The “Champion” is 
in extensive use in various parts of the country, 
and is sold strictly on its merits, under a guaran— 
tee. 


Tue reader will notice the card advertising the 
Turbine Windmill, made by A. H. Southwick, 
604 KE. Locust street, Des Moines, Iowa. This 
device can be used for an almost infinite va- 
riety of industrial operations, and is in use for 
grinding grain, running elevators, pumping water, 
etc. Wind is the cheapest of all power, and its 
proper utilization is just beginning to be under- 
stood. Mr. Southwick also manufactures the 
Triumph Pump and Feed Mill. 


It is a great boast of railroad companies that 
they do their business on strictly business princi- 
ples. Perhaps some of them do; but there are 
plenty of roads that do not, For instance, there 
are railroads that will not give a rebate on the 
lumber and materials necessary for building an 
elevator, though the elevator is one of the surest 
feeders a railroad can have. The roads would 
make money in any given case if they would put 
the materials for the construction of an elevator 


.down free on the site. 


Owine to complaints which have of late been 
made, charging railroads in Kansas with discrimi- 
nation against farmers and local associations, the 
Board of Railroad Commissioners have taken 

ositive action in the matter of freight rates on 
wheat, which will presumably result in a reduc- 
tion of from five to ten per cent. on Kansas wheat 
on the trunk lines within the State. The author- 
ity of the Railroad Commissioners in Kansas is 
confined to merely advising a reduction of the 
rates they deem too high. In their recent recom- 
mendation, however, the commissioners set forth 
arguments so convincing and urgent that the rail- 
roads can not well refuse to act on their advice. 
The price of wheat, such is the argument, at points 
on the Missouri River is the Chicago price less 
the cost of handling and transportation from the 
river to Chicago. The wheat regions of Kansas 
being more remote from the world’s markets than 
the points named, the value of the product is so 
much lessened as it costs to transport the wheat 
to the Missouri River. Further, wheat being one 
of the principal productions of Kansas, it is of 
the greatest Importance to the people that the 
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cost of throwing the surplus on the market should 
be as small as possible. In accordance with these 
views the Board of Commissioners will take such 
action as to insure such a revision of the the tariff 
as is desirable. 


THE grain buyers along the Northern Pacific 
and Manitoba Roads want the Minnesota Railroad 
and Warehouse Commissioners to investigate the 
dockage of grainin Duluth. They declare by 
resolution that the dockage is excessive, and be- 
lieve that at least 100,000 bushels of wheat of 
last year’s crop was stolen through this system. 
They don’t say “stolen,” but that is what their 
language means. They aver that clean wheat is 
often docked merely as a pretense for the elevat- 
ors to make cleaning charges. The climate of 
Minnesota seems to be conducive to great free- 
dom of speech. 


Maynarp, Ricoarps & Co. have filed a bill in 
the Superior Court of this county against the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railroad Co., 
asking damages for breach of defendant’s agree- 
ment, made two years ago, touse Richards’ meth- 
od of shifting grain. The complainants built a 
transfer house at Englewood, under a contract 
with the company to pay operating expenses and 
to pay for the weighing and transfer of through 
grain. The transfer house and the Richards sys- 
tem was an acknowledged success; but by some 
deal or other the railroad company found it to its 
interest to break its contract, and did so with no 
compunctions of conscience, for a railroad has 
none. The firm operating the transfer house ask 
for an interpretation of the contract and damages, 
which will no doubt be awarded; for the system 
has been a palpable success, and its future would 
be jeopardized if such a breach of faith on the 
part of the railroad were allowed to go unre- 
buked. 


Criticism of the new Grain Buyers’ Associa- 
tion of Minnesota is not confined to farmers alone, 
by any means. The commercial editor of the 
Pioneer Press, of St. Paul, says that under the 
new deal his duties are very light, and proceeds 
to say that the Millers’ Union, the outgrowth of 
the Millers’ Association, in connection with the 
Grain Buyers’ Association, “have corraled the 
entire wheat trade of the Northwest tributary to 
Minneapolis, and competition is now out of the 
question.” ‘The Millers’ Union fixes the prices 
on the Chamber of Commerce, which are tele- 
graphed all over the country every day. One 
man is sent on ’Change to buy all the wheat for 
the mills; no individual is allowed to buy on his 
own account even a single bushel without report- 
ing it to the Union, and he must buy at Union 
prices. Elevator companies can not sell either 
to individual millers, but are obliged to do busi- 
ness with the agent of the Union, “The object 
of the millers,” says Mr. Shultz, “in keeping 
prices down here is to send the wheat to Duluth, 
and choke that market before navigation closes, 
and knock the bottom out of prices. That will 
force wheat to come to this market, when they 
can buy on the basis of Chicago prices.” 


THE TRANSPORTATION QUESTION. 


Readers will remember that two bills to regu- 
late inter-state commerce were introduced during 
the last session of Congress. One of these, the 
Cullom Bill, as it is styled, passed the Senate, 
and the other, the Reagan Bill, passed the House. 
The Reagan Bill has been presented at every 
session of Congress for the last fifteen years, and 
curiously enough, though Reagan hails from 
Texas, his bill is being debated chiefly in Iowa, 
where, in One congressional district, it is a decid- 
ed issue. 

Mr. Reagan has been styled a “crank” | y many 
of his congressional friends, and it is hinted that 
the House passed his bill chiefly because it knew 
the Senate would not concur. It is hinted that 
the same is true of the Cullom Bill. Of the two 
Cullom’s is perhaps the best, as it creates a tri- 
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be just, the bill leaves a good many loopholes for 
unjust discrimination on the part of the roads. 
The Reagan Bill provides specifically that the 
roads shall not charge any more fora short than 
for a long haul, which is correct in principle 
but too sweeping to be possible in practice. 
Were Reagan’s Bill passed we think the farmers 
of the West and Northwest would not be the 
gainers, but those of the Middle and Eastern 
states. The railroads through Canada would cer- 
tainly have a pienic, as chey would not be bound 
by United States laws, and could “cut the stuff 
ine” out of rates to Buffalo. 


bunal with power to act; but in the endeavor to 


Some well-meaning but poorly informed friend 


of Chicago suggests that the growth of Chicago 
will suffer curtailment beeause it lacks railroad 
connections on its immediate eastern border! 


That he may lose no sleep on the subject we 
would sueeest that he take a map and view what 
is immediately east of Chicago. It is a lake com- 
monly known as Michigan; and carries more goods 
and out of Chicago than half a dozen rail- 
Chicago will not fill up the lake just yet 
rovide facilities for railroads that want 
: and which would run into an- 
in due time in their due east course. 


> and 
tO ana 


Lue east, 


UNRELIABILITY OF CROP BUL- 
LETINS. 


ls attention with emphatic par- 
lity of the crop bulletins of the 
Acriculture, and inferentially to 
nerality of so-called “official 
In th stance cited itis shown that six 
anting the Mlinois official statistician de- 
heat acreage was 1,905,004 acres, after 
in two previous circulars for an amount 
eres less than his latter figures. Itis in- 
he shoul e come into possession of a 
ant increase in a day, after 
mnths that his figures issued two 
n of planting were accurate. 
are correct, he is guilty of a very 
withholding the fact from the 
onths that his frst estimates were 
¢ them to stand he misled the trade 
; for whose benefit the alleged bureau is 
the state. If he did net ascertain through 
le correspondents” until six months had 
i nal estimates were wrong, when 3 
S489 seres existed, he is unfit to hold 
tues. Ignorant, careless, or bull-headedly 
r those who are willfully neglectful 
e ¥, should not be Intrusted with grave 
r it A case illustrating with even greater 
1 ssness of official estimates is that which 
m Minnesota. By the report of the State 
zation, based on returns from township 
shown thatthe production of wheat in 
> last year was between S,000_000 and 10,000,000 
appears by the final estimates of 
Bureau at Washington, based on reports 
liable correspondents,” presumably, how- 
dents of Minnesota —Daily Business. 


A recent circular cal 
arity to the uu 
ais State Board of 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 
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sanding 1825 the total value of 
S, against $24,344,999 as the 
hat time the Increase 
ars ended 1860 the exports of 
S$, and the exports of flour 
te the value of the wheat. 
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ere WSS am enormous Increase in the 
ifs from the United States, and then, 
nthe history of the country,the exports of 
n value the exports offiour. This period 


for forty years or more, and from 
2 the flour exports, as compared with 
ly decreased until within the past few 
ow an upward turn for our export flour 
the five years 1861 to 1865 the exports of 
i st $178 20444. which was shout 
00 more than the exports for the preceding forty 
years combined. Between 1866 and i870 the foreign 
movement of breadstuffs was ereatly checked by the in- 
eressed home consumption, and we find that during that 
peried the value of the exports of wheat was $117,597,- 
434 or a decrease of over 360,000,000 as compared with 
the preceding five years, while the value of the flour ex- 
ports was $92,071. TIi—a falling off of $41,000,000—the 
total decrease im the value of wheat and flour combined 
being considerably over 3100,000000. The succeeding 
five years, however,covered a period of s very active 
export trade in breadstuifs, and the value of the foreign 
shipments of wheat footed up $296,0,060, which was 


that dafe the 


the wheat, Stea 
I Y 


nearly $1,000,000 more than the value of the preceding 
ten years. x 

The highest average value for any five-year period 
from 1831 to 1825 was for the five years ending 1870, dur- 
ing which time the export value of wheat averaged $1.48 
per bushel and of flour $8.03 per barrel, while the low- 
est figures were 86 cents per bushel in 1885 for wheat, 
and $470 per barrel for flour in 1886. For the fifty-five 
years, 1821 to 1875, both inclusive, the total value of the 
exports of wheat was $686,183,650, against for the same 
time $726,027,911, as the value of the flour exports, or 
$40,000,000 in excess of wheat. The average value for 
the whole period was $1.33 per bushel for wheat and 
$6.37 per barrel for flour. 

Summing up the exports for the eleven years ended 
June 30, 1886, it is seen that the total value of the wheat 
exported was over $700,000,000 greater than the value of 
the flour exported, whereas for the preceding fifty-five 
years the flour exports exceeded in value the wheat ex- 
ports of the same period by nearly $40,000,000. For the 
sixty six years under review the exports of wheat reached 
1,518,945.529 bushels, valued at $1,814,209,106, and of 
flour 186,466,662 barrels, valued at $1,137,589,133, or a 
total of the two combined of 2,421,654,156 bushels, worth 
$2,951,798,239— Baltimore Journal of Commerce. 


LEGITIMATE AND ILLEGITIMATE 
TRADING. 


While the evils connected with speculation, as carried 
on in the various Exchanges, are clearly defined in the 
mind of every merchant, still he finds it an extremely 
difficult task, in consideriag tradings in options, con- 
tracts, etc., to establish a dividing line between that 
which is right and that which is wrong—or, in other 
words, between transactions about whose legitimate char- 
acter or moral soundness there is no doubt and those 
which are considered gambling. Public opinion con- 
demns option trading and demands th2re shall bean 
actual or physical delivery of merchandise. Some goso 
far as to demand that the law shall define as gambling 
all transactions where there is no bona fide delivery. Is 
not that position untenable? Suppose an importer has 
purchased in Brazil, by cable, a cargo of coffee to arrive 
here in August; a few days later he sells it on the Ex- 
change for delivery in that month, making a fair profit. 
Two weeks pass, during which prices have declined and 
he repurchases the cargo at less than the first cost; a few 
days pass and he is enabled again to dispose of the cargo 
at a profit; subsequently he buys and sells it a dozen 
times; finally he becomes the owner of a cargo delivera- 
ble to him in August, which he will destribute to his cus- 
tomers. Isthere anything Wlegal or moraily wrong in 
such action of the importer ? 

There are hundreds of thousands of men with money 
that are out of business, yet who want to employ their 
means without being subject to the details connected 
with active mercantile life. Are such to be classed as 
immoral and their transactions illegitimate, because they 
have no intention of receiving or delivering actual 
property, but which property finally lodges with some 
one? In this case it is assumed the speculator has the 
ability to fulfill any contract into which he enters, if 
called upon to do so.— F#xehange. 


A JOKE ON SENATOR HOAR. 


They are telling a story on Senator Hoar of Massachu- 
setts. One of the charges against United States Marshal 
Freeman, who was rejected, was that he had been en- 
gaged in wheat speculation, got caught for several thou- 
sand dollars, and then laid down on _ his brokers, refus- 
ing to pay his losses because it was a gambling debt and 
unlawful. Mr. Hoar was defending Freeman and trying 
to secure his confirmation. He drew a pathetic picture 
of Freeman leaving his home in East Tennessee and go- 
ing all the way to St. Louis, where some rascally brokers 
got hold of him and persuaded him to purchase 100,000 
bushels of wheat with the promise of making his fort- 
une. Such temptations lay in the way of every man, 
Mr. Hoar said. He had himself seen the advertisements 
of brokers who promised the return of $1,000 upon in- 
vesting $2.50, and a great many people anxious to be- 
come suddenly rich were swindled by them. Freeman 
had gone to Sc. Louis and was there caught in this al- 
luring snare, lost all his money, and gaye his notes at 
sixty days forthe balance due his brokers. When the 
notes became due he refused to pay them, because the 
brokers never offered to deliver the wheat. Mr. Free- 
man, he said, never had a grainof wheat in his posses- 
sion, and could not be expected to pay the notes until the 
property was delivered to him. He was justified in refus- 
ing to pay for what he had never received, and the proper 
thing for his brokers to have done was to deliver the 
wheat so that Mr. Freeman could have sold it elsewhere 
before demanding the money. The Senators looked at 
Mr. Hoar with astonishment. The circumstances had 
been recited over and over again of Freeman’s margins 
and shorts and longs, but the term appeared not to be un- 
derstood by him. When it dawned upon his hearers 
that the Senator from Massachusetts was so innocent that 
he did not understand a deal in futures, the Senate broke 
out In a roar of laughter, and Plumb, who buys and sells 
Paediatr thousand bushels a day, nearly fell off 

s chair. 


Memberships in the Chi Board h: i 
Somers ay ps cago ave been having 
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The Chicago Board of Trade now opens on Mondays 
at 9:30. P 


The Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce elected new 
officers yesterday, Sept. 14. hs ae) 
Privileges of membership in the Chicago Board of 
Trade have ruled at about $2,400. ie 
Tickets of membership tothe New York Produce Ex— _ 
change have been selling at about $2,600. — iA 


Some. of the members of the Chicago Board of Trade 
want one continuous session from 9:30 to 1:80. 7 “a 


Daily Business has been polling the list of the Chicago q 
Board of Trade membership, and finds that there are 
twenty-six Smiths represented. : oo 


The San Francisco Produce Exchange has lost four 
members by death the past year and received twenty- 
seven accessions to membership. : ah 

It cost one member of the Chicago Board $237.50 t 
“bluff another. He tried to escape by pleading that hi 
was only fooling, but as the bluffee had taken the grai 
and sold it out on his account, the arbitration committee 
thought that the fun was worth the above amount. _ 


The annual report of the San Francisco Produce Ex- 
change, under date of July 21, brings out the fact that 
the exchange has this year begun the work of gathering 
grain crop reports. The hope is expressed that at no 
distant day this work will prove of some value to the 
members and tothe public. The fact is notedthat the — 
grain shipments from San Francisco to China and Japan — 
and Central America are constantly increasing. Byadd- 
ing the Oregon movement it is found that the exports of — 
grain from the Pacific coast leads those of India. Dur. — 
ing the last five seasons California raised of wheat 260 
per cent. more than her home wants. Says the report: — 
“No other state or country can show such a eebe nor: 
did any country ever produce 5,400,000 tons of wheat, — 
with such a limited number of inhabitants, in fivesuc- — 
cessive years.” ore 


The Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce annual dues 
cover twelve months ending with Aug. 31, and in the 
event of not being paid within this time the membership — 
terminates, and the certificate is made void and forfeited 
by provision of the by-laws. At this time there areup-— 
ward of ninety delinquent memberships—probably 
mostly represented by certificates held by purchasers in 
a speculative way, and thus having gone out of contro 
of those in whose names they stand on the books, making ~ 
it impossible to send notice directly to those interested. — 
Heretofore, however, all such delinquencies have been 
met before the close of the month, with but one excep-— 
tion,in which case the holder of the certificate was 
ignorant of the requirements, and thus unwittingly — 
sacrificed that which he had purchased and stowed away 
on the belief that it was a representative of “property,” — 
or an equivalent. The Chamber of Commerce rule is — 
imperative—if the dués are not paid before Sept.1 the 
membership terminates and the certificate becomes for- 
feited and void—-Cineinnatt Price-Current. Fite 


In commenting on the gratuity,feature of membership — 
in the New York Produce Exchange, the Journal of — 
Commerce says: “An idea has gradually grown that ‘gr, 
tuities’ were called for too often for comfort. There i 
hardly a doubt that the death rate this year at the Ex-_ 
change will run somewhat ahead of any year since the 
organization of the gratuity fund. To solace, however, — 
those members who have radical ideas in regard to the 
tax upon them, we will state that through the month of 
July this year there were only six deaths among the — 
members, and for this month thus far the record does — 
not stand beyond seven, although it has seemed as though — 
notices were posted on the bulletins every day within a — 
fortnight. The record of deaths thus far this year is 
twenty-two, making a tax of $66 for each member. 
first year of the existence of the fund the assessment was 
$93; the second year, $114; the third year, $120, and 
the year 1885, $114. As to the rule governing the 
tuity Fund, assessments stop in any one year at $150. 
The death rate has, however, been beyond the figure 
fixed upon. The surplus fund, therefore, in the hands of 
the committee reaches nearly $900,000. It had noth 
calculated that $1,000,000 would be reached in thes 
plus before the year 1888; as the amount held is clos 
upon that now, it becomes a matter of surprise, but a 
one of strength regarding the fund Notwithstan 
this unlooked-for large showing of money, the c 
tee have no power to remit a tax until there i: 
the sum named in this paragraph.” 


IN A BALTIMORE SHIP BROKE 
OFFICE. oP 


Clerk of a Leading Grain Shipper—Mr. Ship 
we want to charter a schooner to !oad grain for a ex 
wise port. Have you a schooner of right size? 
ing the size of cargo. ‘ 

Ship Broker—Well we have a vessel—_ 

Clerk of Leading Grain Shipper—O! w. 
vessel; we want a schooner. 

Fact!—Baltimore Journal of Commerce, 
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} The Hennepin Canal Board, consisting of Col. Com- 
ia poo of New York, and Col. Poe and Capt. Post, of 
a 0, will meet inthis city the latter part of ‘the 
ent month. 


_ ‘The mercantile and manufacturing interests of the 
ea imperatively demand the construction of the Hen- 
n Canal and the improvement of the Upper Missis- 
i and its tributaries. This is a work of such prime 
transcendent importance to the commerce of the 
DF sintry that it challenges the co-operation of the gov- 
_ ernment. A commercial marine which annually trans- 
rs tens of millions of passengers, and cargoes whose 
eis hundreds of millions, ought not to encounter the 
_ obstructions which human efforts can remove.—- Western 
rer. 
Manufacturers of St. Catharines, Ont., convened Sept. 
Fi i protest against the emptying of the old Welland 
from the guard locks at Allanburg to Port Dal- 
isie, which has been found necessary to accomplish 
1e improvements now in progress on thenew canal. It 
is stated that the unwatering of the old canal would 
directly 2,000 persons, and indirectly as many 
nore, and that forty-five manufacturing establishments 
_ would have to be stopped. Mr. Page, the chief engineer, 
om being waited upon by acommittee of the meeting, 
that he did not see at present another way to do 
6 work intended, and advised them to appeal to the 
-_ government. 

- Local prejudice was arrayed against the construction 
p of the canals and against the enlargement of the Erie. 
s there a resident of New York who can deny that the 
1 policy has added wealth, population, greatness to 
“the commonwealth? The railroads have become a fact- 
_ Orin our domestic and foreign trade. But our canals 
_ are still not simply the regulator of the internal carrying 
yj trade, but an essential part in doing the work. Of grain 
4 the Erie canal conveys to New York city more bushels 
are received at any other seaport by all routes. 
| During the first three months of navigation in 1886, the 
§ nal delivered in New York nearly a million bushels 
re than the combined receipts of Philadelphia, Balti- 
"more and Boston. As every part of the state derives 
; t from the prosperity of New York city, and not 
oat and perhaps especially, the southeastern inland 
counties, they are interested in maintaining and strength- 

ening the canals.—Marine Record. 


_ The proposed Hennepin Canal is just what is needed 
odo andto belp the Mississippi River to do, what the 
“Father of Waters” has failed to accomplish. That 
ag ast when built as proposed, will be right in the line 

of the natural direction of the movement of farm prod- 
sto the East, and of Eastern factory and mine prod- 
tothe West. It will be to therailroads running 
and west across Wisconsin and Illinois what the 
eat lakes and the Erie Canal route is to the trunk lines 
m lake portseast. It will make the upper Missis— 
i part of a practicable all-water route to the sea- 
me its influence will be felt west as well as east 
: Chicago in keeping rail freight rates within reason- 

: bounds. The Mississippi now is a north and south 
' route, then it will be part of, and feeder to, an east and 
west route. Chicago will be benefited incidentally, or 
4 pea not at all; but whether she is or not, the value of 
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canal in its relation to traps- continental commerce 
os not be overestimated.— Northwestern Lumberman. 


In commenting on practicable routes from the West 
the interest of cheap transportation for grain, the 
York Maritime Register says: _The Mississippi 
ver is the great natural outlet of the West and in time 
‘ ought to prove of great value in moving our crops to the 
board, and ought to prove of immense value to our 
ers for this purpose. Inconnection with this the 
Florida sbip canal would prove of great service, as it 
“would tend to shorten the ocean route, and vessels using 
it would avoid the dangers of the Florida Keys. This 
would be one of three very good routes. Another route 
‘ a comparatively quick one would be by way of the 
Lawrence River, connecting by canal with Lake 
mplain and the Hudson River to New York. Tais 
ite has quite recently had attention called to it, and if 
were in operation it might prove of considerable ad- 
ntage in moving grain quickly by water route to the 
aboard. But the waterway that could almost imme- 
be made available for this purpose with a com- 
ratively small outlay of money is the Erie Canal. 
s could readily be made into a ship canal, and it 
ale be made available long before any of the other 
oposed routes could be got ready. There must intime 
more than one great outlet for the products of our 
ro country. Increase in their quantity and variety 
demand this; but there is no doubt that if the Erie 
were enlarged to a ship canal it would still retain 
ie greater share of that traflic for very many years to 
That it would be of immense advantage to this 
and to our port goes without saying. Butin ad- 
xthis we do not decry the Florida ship canal, 
if built, would shorten the distance and make it 
gerous for vessels sailing between gulf ports and 
Whether it would prove an economic factor 
our grain to the latter place it is somewhat 
Tt 1s stated that Chicago capitalists are be- 
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coming interested in this scheme, because of the advan- 
tages it is supposed to‘possess. If, however, these same 
men would turn their attention in some way to the work 
of connecting the great .lakes with the Erie Canal, it 
might prove quite as valuable an undertaking to them 
and much more useful to the Western farmer. 


Herr Duesing, engineer in chief for the canalization 
of the River Main, between Maintz and Frankfort, con- 
tributed some information concerning that work, which 
is being carried out by the Prussian government at a 
cost of $1,575,000, and will permit the largest vessels— 
1,000 tons burden—that navigate the River Rhine to get 
up to Frankfort. M.de Saint-Hubert, of Namur, ad- 
vocated the making of canal locksas uniform as possible, 
so that the governments of adjacent countries might 
agree upon a system of thorough working, as was the 
case onrailways. He also expressed the opinion and an 
outline for connecting all the large rivers of central 
Europe—the Elbe, the Rhine, the Danube, the Oder and 
the Weser—thus forming one vast system of waterways, 
connecting the North, Black and Baltic Seas, and mak- 
ing Berlin and Vienna seaports. There would be a 
length of 621 miles of canal to cut, at an estimated cost 
of $55,000,000, requiring a capital of $70,000,000; but he 
estimates the traffic at 2,400 900 tons per kilometer (0.62 
mile). Taking only half of this to begin with, and 
putting the dues at half a cent per kilometer, there 
would bean immediate revenue of $3,000,000, yielding 
more than 5 per cent. on the capital. 


~ The canal lock system, it is claimed, should be length- 
aed sufficiently to pass two of the present canal boats at 
once; and to adapt the canal to the double-boat system, 
nine feet of water is required, excepting over structures, 
The original Erie boats were only 75 feet in length. 
When the canal was enlarged the locks were made to 
pass boats 96 feet in length; now it is proved to be prac- 
tical to run two of these 96-foot boats coupled together, 
which gives a sectional boat 192 feet in length that could 
be run at the same expense of a single boat if the canal 
was improved as above named. To load asteamer and 
three consorts seven feet, they will carry 39,000 bushels 
of wheat, and can be moved easily two and a half miles 
per hour in the canal and four miles per hour in the 
Hudson River. It is estimated tbat the extreme cost to 
move the four boats carrying 39,000-bushels of wheat is 
only 20 cents, or five cents per mile per boat. It now 
costs 20 cents per mile to move a single horse boat with 
only 8,000 bushels of wheat, and horse boats do not aver- 
age over 30 miles per day, or about 114 miles an hour. 
Thus, here is shown a gain in cargo of 31,000 bushels; 
and the moving of the boat by steam, at one-quarter the 
expense, also makes 60 miles per day against 30 by the 
present horse boat. Atthe rate per mile, it is figured 
that on moving these four boats they will go 
through the canal in 53f days and run the river in 38 
hours, making the total time between ports seven days 
and eight hours. Allowing eight days each way and 
four days in each port will require 24 days to make a 
round trip. Inthe 210 days of canal navigation they 
will make nine round trips, the boats having an advan- 
tage of eight days in ports on the first and last trips. At 
this rate one rig will deliver in New York 351,000 bushels 
of grain, and they will carry West each trip 600 tons (150 
tons in each boat)—5,400 tons merchandise a season. Op 
the same basis 1,000 rigs will deliver 351,000,000 bushels 
of grain in New York and return with 5,400,000 tons of 
every kind of West-bound freight. —Exchanges 


The mystery which overshadows the proceedings at 
Panama increases rather than diminishes, and the per- 
plexity of the French public is great. M. de Lesseps 
and his friends declare that a large amount of work has 
been done, and that everything promises a successful 
completion of the undertaking within the stipulated 
time, if only the money is subscribed promptly. On the 
other hand, statements very contradictory to these reach 
the world in various ways. The opinion of competent 
and impartial authorities is that undoubtedly the canal 
can be made, but that it will cost far more than has ever 
yet been admitted by its projectors; that the difficulties 
yet to be coped with are far greater than they allow, and 
that, up to the present time, though an immense sum has 
been expended, comparatively little headway has been 
made. The latest account we have seen isone given by 
an engineer who has paid a visit to the spot. He de- 
clares that for half the way between Colon and Panama 
there are no signs of the excavations which the company 
declare have been made. Along the line there were 
many upset and rust-laden steam engines, some of which 
were embedded in the soil; while quantities of rolling 
stock not yet put together were lying about, and were 
not only out of use, but, from exposure to rain and 
marsh-damp, were "incapable of being ever used. At 
Matachin, where it was said the construction of the 
canal was being carried on with feverish activity, this 
writer reports that nothing was to be seen but traces of 
abandoned excavations and the usual upturned steam 
engines ruined through protracted exposure in a pecul- 
iarly moist climate. In aneighboring jungle he was 
struck with astonishment to find straight rows of sap- 
lings three or four yards deep, and extending a length 
of about 160 yards. Oncloser inspection he found that 
this symmetrical plantation had grown out of wagons 
filled with earth which had been left there a couple of 
yearsago. The aggregate plant of the company has 
cost about 8,000,0001. sterling. This engineer assures us 
that three-fourths is unfit for use owing to the careless- 
ness with which complicated machinery is left out in 
the open air, or at best packed up in skeleton cases. 
Nearly all the heavy plant will have to be renewed. 
The writer further states that of the twenty-one sections 
into which the Isthmus is divided only five are at all in 


an advanced condition. There are visible signs of the 
ground having been merely scratched in three sections, 
whereas there are thirteen about which nobody seems to 
trouble his head —British Trade Journal. 


The new Welland Canal isso vastly superior to the 
old canal that it would be unfair to make a comparison 
between thetwo. Yet the new canal is deficient in 
more respects than a shortage of draft. It ought to be 
better lighted, the lock gates ought to be handled en- 
tirely by hydraulic forces, and the Sunday law ought to 
be abolished: here is another feature, too, which de- 
serves notice. It is the pettinesss of some of the officials 
who have some sort of authority onthe canal. These 
men, no matter how mean their rank is, demand aad re- 
ceive from vessel masters the most profound attention. 
Woe to the master who refuses to bow and scrape be- 
fore these men when he sees them. They will delay his 
vessel in every possible way and hamper his passage 
with all sorts of orders and injunctions, and if he dis- 
obeys any one of them they will order his arrest and 
have him fined by one of the magistrates at some of the 
towns on the canal. This has been done so often that 
the vesselmen do not pay much attentiontoit. They 
merely accept the inevitable. On the whole, however, 
the canalzis a masterpiece of enzineering. Each loc “ 
is built solidly and finished handsomely and with a view 
to accommodate steamers of extraordinary size. The 
new aqueduct af Welland, which is being built to con- 
trol the currents, will ba a marvelous thing when it is 
completed. The engineers were a little unfortunate in 
their selection of asite for this work. The bottom 
proved to be soft, and it crumbled beneath the weight of 
the stones which they laid uponit. Two or three con- 
tractors were ruined on this account, but the men who 
have the work in hand now have completely overcome 
the difficulty, and the aqueduct will be finished inside 
of ayear. Itisdeepand roomy, and will admit the 
passage of two vessels abreast. 


COST OF GRAIN STORAGE IN CHI- 
CAGO. 
The following table shows the cost of storing leading 


articles of produce in this city for thirty days in the case 
of grain and per month on provisions: 


Quantity. Storage 
10,000 bushels wheat...............  ..-...--. $750! $10 
10, '000 bushels corn. 4,20 150 


10,000 bushels oats. 
1 000 barrels eee: 
500 tierces lard... 


10.) 
12,009 


The aay a charge on jard is only $1 in $300, while 
on oatsit is $1 in $20 of the total value of the property. 
On wheat it amounts to 2 per cent. for thirty days, w ith 
an extra count for those months which contain thirty y-one 
days. Itis only fair to say that these are summer 
charges, the winter tariff on grain being less, while that 
on provisions is the same per month in both hot and 
cold weather. Butsuch comparisons as the above may 
well raise the query if it be not advisable to agitate for 
a further reduction in our charges. The point was em- 
phasized yesterday by a report that the proprietors of 
the Wabash Elevator in Toledo have decided upon re- 
ducing the terms for the winter storage of grain in that 
house to only two and a half cents per bushel. The 
term referred to extends from theend of November to 
the 5th of May, which is about one week longer than the 
time for which the warehousemen of this city charge 
four cents. 


“NOT GUILTY.” 


A member of a church congregation in Wisconsin was 
last fall charged with gambling in stocks and brou: ght 
up before a committee for investigation. The trial began 
by a deacon asking: 

“Brother Smith, the charge is gambling in stocks.” 

“Ves. sie? 

“And you plead ‘not guilty?” 

“No, sir; I plead ‘guilty.’” 

“Then you do buy and sell stocks, speculate in wheat 
and oats, and sell futures in pork 7” 

“Ido, sir. Didn’t I give $1,000 in cash to help build 
this church 7” 

“Ves. ” 

“Well, I scooped that in on a little deal on pork. 
Didn’t I pay in $500 on the organ?” 

“Ves. ” 

“That was part of my profits on aspec in oats. Didn't 
I foota deficiency of $400 -in the minister’s salary this 
year?” 

—as f es,” 

“That. came from arise in stocks. Didn’t 
$700 toward the parsonage?” 

“Yes.” 

“That came from a corner in oats. Havent I whacked 
up on the orphan asylum, the new bridge, the park, and 
the fire engine?” 

“You have.” 

“Well, that means more corners and holding on till I 
feli my hair growing gray. Gentlemen, I will step out 
for a moment and let you reach a verdict.” 

He stepped out, but it was only thirty seconds ee 
he was called in and congratulated on the verdict of 


guilty.” 


I chip in 
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Purchase of Machine—Breach of Warranty. 


Where a purchaser of a machine used it for eight 
months and then gave his note for the full price, the 
Maryland Court of Appeals held (Adler vs. The Robert 
Portner Brewing Company) that he could not afterward 
in good faith set up the defense of a breach of warranty 
to an action for the price. The court took the view that 
’ the purchaser had ample opportuuity to ascertain whether 
or not there had been a breach of warranty. 


Wagering Contracts—Validity. 


In arecent case Gecided by the Maryland Court of 
Appeals it appeared that a principal and brokers em- 
ployed by him to make purchases of stocks, bonds and 
grains resided in Pennsylvania, where deliveries and 
settlements were to be made. Many of the negotiations 
made by the brokers, however, were conducted in the 
markets of New York, Baltimore and Chicago as well 
as in that of Philadelphia. The question arose in the 
case under which law the validity or the invalidity of 
the contracts between the parties (as being wagering 
contracts or not) was to be determined. The Maryland 
court held (Stewart vs. Schall et al.) that the contraci be- 
tween the parties was to be governed by the law of 
Pennsylvania. ¥ 


Carrier of Goods—Liability Beyond Terminus. 


When a carrier received goods marked to a place be- 
yond the terminus of his own line, without more, or 
without any further or special contract, he is only liable 
to carry safely to the end of his own route, and deliver 
to the next carrier on the usual route. Bill of lading, 
with condition on the back limiting liability to defend- 
ant’s own road, if goods are deliverable to a point be- 
yond, upon notice to next carrier of readiness to deliver 
to them, is not evidence of a through contract. An offer 
by a common carrier to take car load lots of peas from 
N. to P. at 25 cents per 100 pounds is not an offer to 
carry from N,. to P., but only to take the goods for car- 
riage to the end of the defendant’s own route, and then 
deliver them to the next carrier to forward.—Harvis vs. 
Grand Trunk R. R. Supreme Court of Rhode Island, 5 
Atlantic Rep. 305. 


Minnesota Wins a Warehouse Case. 


The action begun some weeks ago by the Railroad 
Commissioners in the name of the state against the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad, to enforce that 
part of the railroad law authorizing the construction of 
warehouses and elevators at the regular way stations on 
that line of road, has recently been decided by the court 
in favor of the state. The constitutionality of the law 
arose on demurrer, and was argued before Judge Buck- 
ham at Faribault. W.H. Norris, of Minneapolis, Gen. 
Cary, of Milwaukee, and Judge Flandrau, of St. Paul, 
appeared on behalf of the road, and the slate was repre- 
sented by Attorney General Hahn, assisted by W.S. Pat- 
tee, of Northfield. The case was argued extensively 
upon both sides, and will, without doubt, be taken to 
the supreme court for a final decision. If affirmed by 
the supreme court, this establishes the right of private 
parties to erect flat warehouses on the right of way of 
any railroad in the state, in such manner as not to essen- 
lially interfere with the convenient operation of the 
road. Tais question has been extensively discussed, the 
railroads taking the negative side of t he argument, and 
the decision is first blood for the state. The particular 
place where it was desired to erect a warehouse was at 
Blooming Prairie, Steele county.—St. Paul Dispatch. 


Gaming—Broker Acting in Option Deals. 


Under a statute providing “that the buying or selling, 
or otherwise dealing, in what is known as futures, either 
in cotton, grain, or anything whatsoever, with a view to 
profit, is hereby declared to be gambling,” a broker or 
middleman, operating between buyer and seller, and 
bringing them together for the purpose of dealing in 
‘“‘orain futures,” no bona fide sale and delivery of prop- 
erty being intended, is a gambler, even though he re- 
celves a commission on the sale, and has no other inter- 
est in the transaction. It was urged that the statute was 
void as being in restraint of trade. The courtsaid: “A 
farmer may sell and agree to deliver his wheat or his 
cotton for a stipulated price before it is harvested; nay, 
one may sell goods to be delivered at a future day which 
he has not in actual or potential possession, but which 
he intends to go into the market and. buy. But this is 
not what is commonly known as ‘dealing in futures.’ 
This phrase has acquired the signification of mere spec- 
ulation upon chances, where the cotton, grain or stock 
dealt in exist only in imagination, and when no delivery 
is contemplated, but the parties expectto settle upon the 
difference in the market. | When so limited by judicial 
interpretation, the statute is not inconsistent with public 
policy. It forbids and punishes wagering contracts; 
that is, contracts in which the parties stipulate that they 
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shall gain or lose, upon the happening of an uncertain 
event, in which they have no interest, except that arising 
from the possibility of such gain or loss;” and further 
quoted with approval from another case: “‘It is held 
that when a broker is privy to such wagering contract, 
and brings the parties together for the very purpose of 
entering into the illegal agreement, he is particeps 
criminis.’—Fortenbury vs. State, Arkansas Supreme 
Court. 


Will Test the Law. 


The Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners of Min- 
nesota have at last determined to test the building force 
of the law under which they are operatiog, so far as the 
erection of independent elevators along the lines of rail- 
roads isconcerned. The C., M. & St. P. Road has re- 
fused such permission to a party at Sacred Heart, Ren- 
vill county, and the company is to be sued to compel 
compliance with the law. The provision of the law on 
this point is in effect that for aa annual rental of $1 every 
railroad company shall permit the construction and main- 
tevance of elevators at regular railway stations, the com- 
pany to provide reasonable side-track facilities, etc., 
provided companies shall not be required to. construct 
such side tracks off their own lands, aud that the eleva- 
tors shall be at a reasonable fire distance from the com- 
panies’ buildings— Harmer’s Advocate. 


Fixtures and Personal Property. 


An engine, boiler and certain machinery were claimed 
as personal property by one party and as fixtures by an- 
other. A shed, opening only into the factor, had been 
built over the engine and boiler, and the latter rested on 
a brick ash-box, while the machinery was partly nailed 
and partly screwed to the floor. The master to whom 
the matt r was referred found the articles to be personal 
propeity, not fixtures; and the case being carried up on 
appeal this decision was sustained. Judge Holmes in 
his opinion said: “Perhaps it would have saved per- 
plexing questions if the rule of the common law had 
been more strictly adhered to, that whatever is annexed 
tothe freehold by the owner becomes a part of the realty 
and passes by a conveyance of it. Theright of a tenant 
to sever chattels which he has attached to the realty 
might be admitted, and yet the property might be re- 
garded as land until severed, as it seems to be in Eng- 
land. The decisions of this state (Massachusetts) es- 
tablish that machinery may remain chattels for all pur- 
poses, even thouga physically attached to the freehold 
by the owner, if the mode of attachment indicates that 
it is merely to steady them for their more convenient 
use, and not to make them an adjunct of the building or 
soil. Wesee no ground to interfere with the finding of 
the master in this case. This property is not at all nec- 
essarily to baconsidered fixtures.”—Carpenter vs. Walker, 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts. 


Gambling Transactions. 


8. & Co. were commission merchants in Chicago, do- 
ing business in making contracts on commission for the 
purchase and sale of grain. They had made such con- 
tracts for D. M. Tomblin on several occasions, and all of 
them but one had been settled without the delivery of 
the grain by the payment of “differences” so called. 
The last transaction resulted in a loss to Tomblin of 
$1,712.94, which amount, less their charges, 8. & Co. had 
settled by paying the “difference,” as they were liable to 
the sellers on the contracts made. To secure them 
Tomblin gave them a note and mortgage belonging to 
his mothcr, which she had assigned in blank. 8S. & Co. 
pledged these to N. Mrs. Tomblin, however, sued upon 
the note and mortgage, claiming that as these transac- 
tions between her son and 3. & Cv. were not, as they 
purported to be, contracts for the sale and delivery of 
grain, but were mere bets upon the grain market, there 
was no real indebtedness to 8. & Co.; they took no inter- 
est inthe note and mortgage delivered to them. The 
maker of the note and mortgage demanded that the 
question of their ownership be settled between Mrs. 
‘Yomblin and the pledgee of 8. & Co., N. Tomblin testi- 
fied that the.e was no understanding between him and 
8. & Co. that the grain was to be delivered, but he went 
no further, whilst S. testified: “There isa class of trade, 
not recognized by the Board of Trade, known as ‘puts 
and calls.’ None of our trades for Mr. Tumblin were of 
this class, but were intended for an actual delivery of 
the property bought and sold.” The trial court decided 
in favor of Mrs. Tomblin, and the defendant carried the 
case tothe Supreme Court, where the decree was re- 
versed. Chief Justice Adams, in the opinion, said: “It 
is a matter of general information that many ostensible 
transactions in grain are of a purely gambling and crim- 
inal character. The widespread ruin produced by them 
show them to be amongst the greatest of evils. Where 
their true characters are discovered courts should 
promptly condemn them and hold them void. But they 
need to proceed with caution. Inthe movement of the 
grain of the country contracts for the future delivery 
are, to some extent, a necessity, and they are as legitimate 
as any other; and that, too, though the parties may con- 
template the possibility of a settlement by the payment 
of differences. The next intention of the parties, of 
course, must determine the character of the transaction, 
and in arriving at this intention we must be governed 
by the evidence and not by conjectures based upon our 
knowledge of other contracts. The testimony here is 
scarcely contradictory, for Tomblin’s is negative only, 
while 8. states that the transactions were made with the 
intention of receiving and delivering the grain. Now 


the plaintiff must make out, to support her case, that the | 


transaction was a gambling one, and this she has failed 


to do. 
for a good consideration, and they are in the hands of 8. 


& Co.,to be used to reimburse themselves, and their — 


pledge holds them to secure his advance upon them.”— 
Tomblin vs. Cullin, Supreme Court of Towa. 


Marine—Contract—Subrogation of Carrier. 


Held (1.) That where an oral agreement for carriage 
was made on one day, with the understanding that the 
bill of lading should follow on the next day, and the cer- 
tificates of the agent of the insurance company, without 
which the policy of insurance did not attach on the 
goods, were made on the first mentioned day, and de- 
scribed the goods as on board the vessel, the contract of 
carriage and the contractof insurance were substantially 
contemporaneous. 

(2.) That a carrier may lawfully stipulate with a ship- 
per of goods to be allowed the benefit of insurance ob- 
tained by the latter, even as aguinst his own negligence, 
and neither the owner nor the insurer can maintain any 
action against tae carrier inconsistent therewith. In any 
form of remedy the insurer can take nothing by subro- 
gation but the rights of the assured. 

(3.) That any lawful stipulation between the owner 
and the carrier of the goods, limiting the risks for which 
the carrier shall be answerable, or the time of making 
the claim, or the value to be recovered, applies to any 
suit brought inthe right of the owner, for the benefit of 
his insurer, against the carrier. 

(4.) That no rule of law or of public policy is violat- 
ed by allowing a common carrier, like any other person 
having either the general property or a peculiar interest 
in goods, to have them insured against the usual perils, 
and to recover for any loss from such perils, though oc- 
casioned by the negligence of his own servants. By ob- 
taining insurance he does not diminish his own respon- 
sibility to the owners of the goods, but rather increases 
his means of meeting that responsibility —Phenix Ins. 
Co. vs. Hrie West. Transportation Co., U. 8. 8S. C.,Wash- 
ington, May, 1886. 


Fire From Sparks of Engine. 


1. One who invites another to bring upon his premises for use a 
dangerous implement, knowing it to be such, takes upon himself 
the consequenc:s which naturally follow. 

The owners of a warehouse owned a railroad track running on 
their own premises near it, and employed a railroad company to 
send an engine to draw cars over it for their accommodation. ‘The 
engine threw off sparks badly, and this they observed and com- 
plained of. The company promised on repeated applications to 
repair the engine “some time.’’ The warehouse men continued 
to use the engine for a long time, when at last some hay and the 
warehouse was set on fire aad consumed by sparks from thé en- 
gine. It was held that. the owners had no redresss against the 
railroad company for the burning. 

The facts of this case are very fully set forth in the 
head note. One of the plaintiffs testifies that on the oc- 
casion of the fire the engine went in and out on the track 
throwing sparks. “The engine went out with one train 
of cars throwing sparks as she was accustomed to do all 
the time.” He was sitting in the office watching her, and 
saw as she passed that a spark had communicated: fire to 
the hay. There was quite a brisk breeze blowing at the 
time. The engine “was noted for throwing sparks, and 
had two or three times before set loose hay on fire on the 
dock. She had set fire, thrown fire around on the dock, 
and set loose hay on fire before on the dock that season 
—that spring. She wasinthe habit of throwing sparks in 
going up the hill when she puffed hard, and had a Joad 
behind her. She threw live cinders, I suppose, a quarter 
or a half an inch indiameter.” This witness had called 
the attention of the train dispatcher to the dangerous 
condition of the engine that season and the season be- 
fore, and he said ‘‘it would be fixed some time.” Never- 
theless, plaintiffs continued to employ the engine until 
the fire occurred. 

The court distinguished this from the case of a defec- 
tive locomotive moving through the country and injuring 
the property of citizens along its route to whom its pro- 
prietors owe the duty of a care corresponding to its 
dangerous nature. “It was,” says the court, “a case of 
private employment, whereby the proprietors of the en- 
gine were solicited to send it upon private business of 
the employers into a place where the latter well knew, 
and had for a long time known and understood, it was 
likely to do mischief.” * * * 


7 


law asaninjury.” Motz vs. Detroit, 18 Mich, 495; Max- 


well vs. Bridge Co., 41 Mich., 453. Of the argument that — 


the company had promised to repair the engine and that 
the plaintiffs had a right to rely upon it being done, the 
court says: “The promise was to repair it ‘some time;’ 
and meantime the instrument was being employed by 
plaintiffs from day to day with knowledge that the re- 
pairs were not made. * * * The promise was 


wholly indefinite, and the plaintiffs never relied upon it — 


except as a probable future event. They knew the re- 


pairs had not been made when they employed the engine — 
on the day ofthe fire, and they deliberately and most _ 


carelessly took the risks of what actually happened.” 
The judgment for the plaintiff in the trial court was 

reversed.— Marquette R. R. vs. Spear, Supreme Court of 

Mich. Opinion by Judge Cooley. A 


ee 
The property of the Wahpeton Mill and Elevator Com- 


pany, consisting of $50,000-elevator at Wahpeton, Dak., 


and warehouses at Milnor, Kindred, €lifford, Erie and 
Page, all in Dakota, each about 20,000 bushels’ capacity, 


have been leased by the receiver to Dunn & Thompson, | . 


of Duluth, Minn., for $2,150 per y ear. 


ief. “That which one © 
consents to, and invites, he can not complain of in the — 


The note and mortgage have, therefore, passed 4 


Fy 
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Ares Af omunent. 


“MUMMY” WHEAT, 

We do not hear very much in these days of mummy 
wheat and barley, but may peopie firmly believe that the 
seeds of both plants found with Egyptian mummies, and 
supposed to be 3,000 or 4,000 years old, will sprout if put 
inthe ground. A few years ago such wheat was com- 
monly sold as a curiosity, and it was alleged that many 
purchasers succeeded in raising a small crop from it. 
Prof. Bentley, who has recently commenced a series of 
lectures on the physiology of plants, asserts most em- 
phatically that no grains which with certainty have been 
identified as contemporaneous with the deposit of the 
mummified corpse have ever come tolife. In cases 
where the su-called mummy wheat has germinated it 
has been introduced into the coffin shortly before or at 
the time of discovery of the body.—Toronto Globe. 


WHERE OORN MILLS PAY, 


We have been asked in regard to the best place to 
build acorn mill. There are many good places and few 
best ones. On general principles a good place to build 
a corn mill is where there isa large corn market, and at 
the same time good shipping facilities for transporting 
the goods. In regard to the kind of mill to purchase, 
the small portable corn mills, where parties have the 
power ani use feed themselves, are coming more and 
more into general use. The practice of buying and run- 
ning these small portable mills is becoming more popu- 
lar each succeeding year with planters and farmers in 
the Middle and Southern states. The neighborhood 
chopping and bread meal yield a considerable revenue, 
and the convenience to the planter in getting his own 
crops ground is largely in excess of the cost of the mill. 
Great care should, however, be exercised in the selection 
of the mill.— Zelectic Review. 


MINNEAPOLIS AS A WHEAT MARKET, 


Statistics for the year which ended Sept. 1, 1885, es- 
tiblished the supremacy of Minneapolis as a wheat mar- 
ket. The receipts of the crop of 1884 amounted to 
32,112,840 bushels—a quantity which left Chicago and 
New York far behind. The movement of the crop of 
1885, practically completed in the year just expired, 


_ leaves Minneapolis still in the lead. The receipts at this 


market were 82,736,980 bushels. The enormous con. 
sumption of the mills is indicated by the fact that only 
4,929,230 bushels left this city in the form of wheat dur- 
ing the year. 

Minneapolis will handle its full share of the crop of 
1886. The crop in the country tributary to our market 
has been above an average in quality and fully up to an 
average in quantity. The mills at this place will grind 
a larger grist from wheat harvested this summer than 
from any formercrop, and the 7’r¢bune predicts that its 
report of receipts one year hence will show an aggregate 
approaching 40,000,000 bushels. As the first wheat 
market of America and the milling center of the world, 
Minneapolis has the prospect of increased prosperity.— 
Minneapolis Tribune. 


TWO MEETINGS. 


Within the past two weeks two meetings have been 
held in Minneapolis, the results of which, considered to- 
ether, are at least significant, and we fear threaten 
injury to the grain growers of Minnesota and Dakota. 
The first of these meetings was held on Aug. 4, and it 
was composed of some 150 men who follow the business 
of buying grain. The result of the meeting was the 
formation of an organization for ‘‘mutual protection” 
after the plan of a similar organization in Iowa, where it 
is charged the members receive such favors from the 
railroad companies as to virtually confine the entire 
rain buying business of the state to themselves. 
Whether or not the railway companies of Minnesota are 
parties to importing the Iowa monopoly here it is yet 
too early to determine, but they and the Grain Buyers’ 
Association will bear watching. : 
The other meeting, held a few days later, resulted in 
equally suspicious action. At this meeting the far famed 
Millers’ Association was reorganized, every mill at the 
Falls going into the new deal. The plan of the new or- 
anization, so far as appears on the surface, is the with- 
fama of all country buyers and traveling agents, the 
Association to buy all its wheat in the Minneapolis mar- 
ket from commission men and elevator companies, the 
same as private parties. ‘ i 
Noy, it is just possible that there is no connection be- 
tween these two associations and the railroad companies, 
but to us it looks like acunningly devised scheme to 
destroy the open market provided by the grain and ware- 
house law of the last legislature, and to break down all 
the barriers erected by that law for the protection of the 
producer. [tis well known the Millers’ Association and 
the railroad companies opposed every obstacle possible 
to the passage of that law, and, though not successful ip 
defeating it, that they did have sufficient strength to get 
some of its best and most stringent features stricken out. 
It is also well known that the Millers’ Association con- 
tinued its fight against the measure after it became a 
law, and that by reason of the elimination of some of the 
rovisions as mentioned above, it was able to largely de- 
‘eat its execution. Further, it is well known that the 
roducers of the state have determined to cure the de- 
bse in the present law at the coming session of the 
legislature, and that the present temper of the people is 
be 


such there is little doubt they will have the power to do, 
it. So it became necessary to hatch up a new scheme to 
beat the law and the farmers. This scheme is the with- 
drawal of the Millers’ Association from all outside pur- 
chases, and the organization of a Grain Buyers’ Associa- 
tion to occupy this abandoned field, which, through its 
relations with the railroads, will be able to drive away 
all competition from interior points, and thus manipulate 
prices to suit the millers. These conclusions may not 
be justified in full, but the two transactions have a very 
suspicious look, and if the farmers are not the sufferers 
thereby we shall be most agreeably disappointed — 
Farmer's Advocate, St. Paul, Minn. 


THE FIGHT OVER ELEVATOR OHARGES. 


The charge for storing wheat in the elevators at Min- 
neapolis is 4 cents a bushel from Noy. 1 to June i—a 
term of seven months. In Milwaukee the same charge 
is made for storage from Nov. 15 to May 1, aterm of 
five months and a half. Milwaukee grain shippers are 
“kicking” for arate that will make the charges at that 
place the same as at Minneapolis. Some reductions have 
already been provided for at both Chicago and Milwau- 
kee, but greater concessions are demanded by those en- 
gaged in the grain trade in both cities. 

With lower elevator charges at Minneapolis and Du- 
luth than at Milwaukee and Chicago, unless counter- 
vailing reductions are made for transportation, the grain 
trade of the Northwest will seek an outlet by Lake Su- 
perior, instead of by Lake Michigan. If storage is 
cheaper up there they can pay the farmers higher prices 
for grain, and will buy itall. As the railroads own the 
elevators at all the points named, it is difficult to see 
why they should favor the Duluth outlet over the Mil- 
waukee and Chicago outlets. 

Elevator charges must come down all around. The 
price of grain and of grain transportation, the commis- 
sions of dealers, and every other expense of handling 
grain have experienced an immense shrinkage. Eleva- 
tor charges alone remain at the high figure fixed years 
ago. The profits of elevators are enormous. The times 
and every interest of both producers and consumers call 
for areduction. It must come.—Chicago Journal. 


NEBRASKA FARMERS AND THE ELEVATORS, 


The continued complaints of Nebraska farmers 
against the elevator monopoly is based on the fact that 
it strangles all competition at many points in the state 
and compels producers to sell their grain at prices fixed 
by the railroads and their partners, the grain dealers. 
The elevators along the Union Pacific system are con- 
trolled by a single firm. Those on the line of the B. & 
M. and Northwestern are maintained by several dealers. 
But all the grain dealers in the state are united in an 
organization, whose operation results in lowering prices, 
by preventing what its members call “cut throat com- 
petition.’* Wuth the railroads discriminating against 
the building of elevators and the elevator men pooled to 
prevent competition among themselves, the seller finds 
himself ground between the upper and the nether mill- 
stone. 

The public have aright to insist that the railroads 
shall confine themselves strictly to the legitimate busi- 
ness of carrying passengers and hauling freight. These 
powers and these alone were delegated to them by their 
charters as common carriers. They have no shadow of 
authority to build up one industry at the expense of an- 
other or to enrich a single firm of favorites by making it 
impossible for other citizens to compete with them in 
trade. The law of Illinois especially prohibits common 
carriers from entering other lines of business, and the 
courts of that State have enforced the law and imposed 
the penalty within the last two weeks. 

The protests of our farmers against the elevator sys- 
tem as it is carried on in Nebraska are well timed. No 
monopoly is more odious because itis built on another 
monopoly and aids still further in depressing the prices 
of the farm products of a great agricultural state.— 
Omaha Bee. 


THE FUTURE OF THE MISSISSIPPI 
RIVER. 


What is to be the future of the Mississippi River in 
respect to traffic? Is its influence on the wane or rise? 
These are two interesting questions of the greatest im- 
portance to the railways and merchants of the country. 
lt is well worth while to consider them somewhat with a 
view of discovering what is the tendency. 

The Mississippi and its tributaries have done an im- 
mense work in developing the central ey a 
work in comparison with which that accomplished by 
all the canals of the United States is small. This work 
is not finished, for many lines of boats ply on the river 
and its tributary streams both above and below this 
city. ~ 

it was believed a few years ago thatthe export grain 
could be diverted to the river route, and for one season 
it seemed that the expectations of the pioneers in the 
movement were to be realized. Large as is the amount 
of freight and grain now carried by the barge lines, it 
has not increased in the expected ratio because an ade- 
quate number of ocean vessels could not be brought into 
New Orleans, but preferred to take their chances at the 
upper Atlantic seaports. 

It is a question whether there will not be improvments 
in the river and the channelfrom the Gulf which will 
bring the stream more into competition with the rail- 
ways. Asit is the rates on most, if not all, classes of 
freight between the Atlantic coast and the West are so 


. 


low that there is not the same inducement that there was 
to send shipments by the longer river route. Rail rates 
have been decreasing and will keep on doing so until the 
minimum cost has been reached. When this limit pre- 
vails the routes by rail will not display much anxiety for 
the business. 

The river has governed the rates between points com- 
mon to both rail and river and will continue to do so. 
The railways have always understood this and must 
always contend against it. It is uncertain whether the 
time will ever come when the railways in the Missis- 
sippi Valley can take away the business from the river, 
as the New York lines did from the Erie Canal by mak- 
ing rates in which there was no profit for the water car- 
riers. 

The local influence of the rivers will not materially 
change, for, until the streams dry up, boats will make 
minimum rates, and if the railways get any of the trade 
it will be by making an equally low rate and taking the 
freight supply to fill in. 

It is more important to know if steamers on the river 
and along the Atlantic coast will ever combine so as 
to form transportation lines between New York and 
Boston, for example, and the interior cities of the Mis— 
sissippi Valley. As the business of the Southwest be- 
comes more important much of the traffic, indeed a 
greater portion than at present, will be taken by ocean 
steamers. If these ply along the coast why should not 
the river boats unite with them and exert a greater in- 
fluence ? 

As competition increases prices become lower and the 
element of transportation forms a more important feat- 
ure in business it may be possible that the railways will 
find themselves met in the fight for the through freight 
by the water lines between all points of the Mississippi 
and the large central ports of the Atlantic coast.—Razl- 
way Register. 


A MINNEAPOLIS OPINION. 


The fear expressed in the issue of the Advocate noting 
the formation of the Millers’ Union and the Grain Buy- 
ers’ Association, that these organizations would be found 
inimical to the interests of the producers, is being quick- 
ly verified. Though the grain crop of 1886 has but just 
commenced to move, itis already being demonstrated 
that the two associations are banded together, and that 
by their ‘‘wheel within a wheel” style of doing business, 
they are much more powerful than the old Millers’ As- 
sociation, which they succeeded, and that their aim and 
the result of their combination is to virtually destroy all 
competition in the purchase of wheat in the Northwest. 
We little thought, however, that almost the first cry of 
“halt” would come from Minneapolis, the headquarters 
of the Millers’ Union, through whose manipulation the 
combination was inaugurated. Yet we find in a recent 
issue of the 7'rzbune of that city the following significant 
paragraph, referring to the operations of the Union: 
“Allits methods,” said a member of the chamber, yester- 
day, “are repugnant to the spirit of this century, detri- 
mental to the progress and prosperity of Minneapolis, 
and embody all the worst features of the old Millers’ 
Association, without its redeeming qualities. If the 
millers of Minneapolis can not live in competition with 
others, and if this market is to be tied up and ruled 
within limits prescribed by one class of buyers, the 
sooner the doors of this chamber are closed the better, 
and the commission men can then go to market where 
this close corporation system finds no favor, and can 
take their trade where buyers are not obliged-to obey the 
orders of a secret conclave of millers whose only inter- 
est is to cheapen the raw material and enhance the value 
of the manufactured product. Minneapolis can not and 
will not very long stand this attempt to bottle up compe- 
tition. There are other capitalists in the world beside 
the few engaged in Minneapolis milling, and it is’ just 
possible that these millers will find that fact out before 
this thing ends.” —S¢. Paul Advocate. 


VALUE OF GRAIN. 


The average value per bushel of grain, as reported by 
the United States Agricultural Department for each year 
since 1862, has been as follows: 


YEARS, Wheat. Corn. Oats. Rye. Barley B’kw’t. 
; ® bus. YP bus. ¥ bus ® bus bus. 
Sirs 840 S86 ST 3.8 56 

69 .62 1.03 1.11 -80 

99 -79 1.60 1.58 1.16 

46 41 1.09 -90 -98 

.68 -50 118 1.00 -97 

.80 Gi 1.40 88 1.09 

62 55 1.27 1 30 1,04 

7 47 96 81 90 

54 48 81 .84 8 

48 .40 .79 80 82 

39 33 -76 3 82 

48 37 7 91 81 

64 -52 .85 92 80 

42 36 76 81 ve | 

37 35 66 66 % 

35 .29 .09 64 68 

31 24 -52 58 2 

37 33 65 58 59 

39 36 .% 66 59 

63 46 93 82 86 

48 387 -61 62 3 

42 33 58 58 82 

35 36 52 49 59 

32 28 neta eae ae 

Of wheat the highest average value in any year since 


Me 99 cents per bushel in 1863, and the lowest 31 in 


66 
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Megaw Bros., grain merchants, of Dublin, Treland, 
have failed. Their liabilities amount to $500,000. 


The Hessian fly has made its appearance in the English 
wheat fields. 

The crops of New South Wales are very promising. 
The best yield since 1870 is expected. 

The wheat yield in Russia is about 95 per cent. of an 
average crop; rye, 87; barley, 97, and oats, 101. 

The order of the Greek government prohibiting the 
export of grain, flour, etc., from that country has been 
revoked. 

The combined imports of wheat and flour into the 
United Kingdom during the week ended Aug. 28 were 
335,375 quarters, against 258,875 quarters the previous 
week. 

The total wheat exports from India during the past 
year aggregated 56,000,000 bushels, while five years ago 
the exports of wheat fiom that country were less than 
4,000,000 bushels. 

The gr¢ss imports of wheat into the United Kingdom 
from Aug. 29, 1885, to Aug. 21, 1886, were 11.309,414 
quarters, against 13,281,987 quarters for the same time of 
the preceding year. 

A proposal has been submitted to the Turkish govern- 
ment for the construction of a canal connecting the 
Mediterranean Sea and the Persian Gulf. The course 
of the proposed canal would be through Southern Syria 
and Aleppo, running into the Euphrates at Bolus. 


In the Castambol district, Asia Minor, wheat is selling 
at about eight cents per bushel. The cost of transport- 
ing the grain from the interior of the country to the 
seaboard is three times the original price, there being 
no railroads to transport it. Everything is moved by ox- 
carts at present. If it were forwarded by rail, the 
London Miller computes, the grower could obtain six 
times the present price for his wheat. 


Yielding to the constant appeals of the German 
millers and grain merchants, the Berlin Produce Ex- 
change has passed a rule, to go into effect April 1, 1887, 
prohibiting the English variety of wheat known as 
“bearded wheat.’ On account of its larger yield and 
fine appearance this wheat for some ten years past has 
displaced to a great extent the home varieties. On the 
other hand, it is deficient in gluten and makes poor 
flour; hence the agitation of the parties interested toward 
suppressing the cultivation of the foreign variety in the 
fatherland. 


A cablegram from Vienna, Austria, dated Aug. 30, 
says: “The fourteenth international corn and seed 
market has been opened here. The harvest reports for 
Austria and Hungary show that the yield of wheat is 
from 5,550,000 to 600,000,000 hectolitres below the aver— 
age, the yield of grinding barley 5,000,000 hectolitres 
below the average, and of rye 3,500,000 hectolitres be- 
low the average. There is a medium vield of malting 
barley and oats. There is malting barley to the amount of 
2,500,000 or 3,000,000 hectolitres, and oats to the amount 
of 300,000 hectolitres. 


THE CUDAHYS. 


There is no more remarkable family in the West than 
the Cudahys. I don’t know of any better example any- 
where of clear-headedness, good physique, and special 
ability, ruaning down from a sire through the whole of 
his progeny. There are the half-dozen Field-brothers in 
New York, all of whom have displayed wonderful 
ability, and all of whom, from the distinguished Cyrus, 
who laid the Atlantic cable, to the Rev. Dr. Henry, who 
edited the Hvangelist, have made great reputations. 
There are the Armours in the West and the Rockafellers, 
who have made fortunesin a half dozen cities. There 
were five sons born to a sturdy Irish butcher named 
Cudahy and his excellent helpmeet. They all began at 
the “blood benches” in the Plankinton packing-houses 
at Milwaukee. There is not one of them that is not a 
tich man now. Two of them are millionaires. Oneis a 
partner of P. D. Armour. Another is the richest and 
the cleverest speculator in the West. Another is a part- 
ner of John Plankinton at Milwaukee. All over this 
country and over half the continent of Europe the 
Cudahys are known as the managing men in the greatest 
packing concerns in the world. Armour and Plankinton 
like to refer to the Cudahys as their brood. It isa group 
they may well feel proud of. Idon’t suppose that all 
the twenty or thirty million dollars these two might 
marshal to their aid makes them feel half as secure ag 
the fact that they have right around them all the time 
and can summon these clever and rich Irishmen whom 
they took from the slaughtering benches and tied to 
themselves by kindness. Loyal? Why, once when it 
was suggested to Mr. Armour that John Cudahy, who 
had become immensely rich and a great. power in the 
market, had become independent and hostile, Armour 
replied: “I’d trust the Cudahys as I’d trust my wife or 
my son. There isn’t anything they wouldn’t do for me. 
There is nothing that Plankinton and I wouldn’t do for 
them. They are our brood. They are strong men, clean, 


straightforward, trusty.. They are a tower of stren pth to 
us,” : 

Michael Cudahy !s a partner in Armour & Co. There 
are only four men in thehouse: The head of it, Pep: 
Armour; Mr. Webster, who came from the New “York 
tirm of H. O. Armour & Co. to. take an interest in the 
parent house; Mr. Cudahy, and Ogden A rmour, a son of 
the senior. The latter took a one-twelfth interest on 
his twenty-first birthday. It takes a very small interest 
in this firm to mike a partner averyrich man. As 
Cudaby’s iuterest is a liberal one it is no wonder that he 
isa millionaire. His department is the manufacturing. 
His office is at the great packing-houses at the yards. 
He is everywhere considered a man of marvelous ex- 
ecutive talent. In the busy season he has somewhere 
near 3,000 men under him. They move like machines. 
The Armour fortune has been made in a good measure 
by the progress Cudaby has made in the packing-souse 
metheds. He has always beena leader. In saving, in 
perfecting processes, in increasing speed, and in height- 
ening results he has kept his firm ahead of the others. 
In appearance he is a big, sturdy-looking man. In 
manner he is deliberate and temp rate. He talks ina 
judicial way. There is none of the traditional hot-head- 
edness of his race about him. He thinks ahead of his 
speech all the while. Heis altogether domestic. If he 
is not with his family after business is over he is at the 
house of one of his brothers. He is a prominent church- 
man, a very liberal giver, and probably as influential 
with the see as any other layman in the city. 

John Cudahy, although a younger brother, is now the 
most talked of. Armour made up a partnership for him 
with Chapin, a brother-in-law. It is this younger brother 
who is the speculator of the family. Heis presumed to 
be worth $3,000,000. His new home on the south side, 
one of the most beautiful and modern in the city, has 
cost him $200000. When John Cudahy announced him- 
self as a bullon wheat sometime ago it created more 
of a sensation than if all the other big traders in 
the market had united in a body, declaring themselves 
all on one side of the market. He had been so successful 
and had made so much money that his individual in- 
fluence outweighed everybody else’s. He has the family 
ins inct for business, the perspicuity to detect the facts 
which are most likely to decide values. He was a leader 
of the big four in 1883, and cleared a million in that year. 
It has been one of his argumints that the carrying 
charges were so heavy in this market that under ordi- 
nary circumstances there was no use fighting them. He 
has usually been aseller, declaring: “If 1 can make 
16 to 24 per cent per year carrying charges on wheat itis 
all I ask.” A while ago when wheat struck 74c, he 
turned bull. But he did not keep long with the new 
party. Yet the fact that he had turned created a tre- 
mend ous stir. Cudahy does very little in stocks. It’s a 
game he does not understand. Inphysique he is a capi- 
tally built man, of the build that makes good athletes. 
He is well put up all round, but with no show of power 
anywhere. Itis with him as with the oldest brother. 
He has no glibness of tongue. He has a good-sized 
family of little ones. When the younger brother was 
married last year at Milwaukee, among the gifts was a 
$10,000 check from Armour & Co., and and another for 
$5,000 from John Cudahy. A brother who had a pack- 
ing house at Milwaukee, but who was in feeble health, 
is now a wholesale butcher there. He is well off, like 
the rest of the Cudahys. 


Sor Sale. 


STEAM ELEVATOR FOR SALE. 

Capacity, 10,000 bushels. Good grain and coal trade 
established. Located in Denison, county seat of Craw- 
ford county, Iowa. Wheat, corn, barley, oats, rye, and 
flax are abundant and of finest quality. Received and 
shipped in August two cars daily. If sold soon it will 
go ata bargain. Call on or address 

R. HEFFELFINGER, Denison, Iowa. 


THE BEST BARGAIN OF ALL. 


A nearly new 50,000-bushel steam elevator, situated in 
the celebrated No. 1 hard wheat belt. of the Red River 
Valley in Dakota, for sale on the most liberal terms. 
Was built by a syndicate of capitalists to enhance the 
value of adjoining property, but have too much other 
business to give the elevator proper attention. For 
terms and price, address 

Gxo. M. Furman, Grand Forks, Dak. 


SECOND-HAND ENGINES AND BOILERS. 


One Lane & Bodley 50-horse power engine and 60- 
horse power boiler; one portable Economizer 15-horse 
power engine and boiler; one Bookwalter 6-horse power 
upright engine and boiler. These engines are all in 
good order and repair, and have been replaced with 
engines of ourown make. They will be sold cheap. 
Call on or address 


FxrMont Founpry anp MAcurye Co., Fremont, Neb. 
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FOR SALE, HAY AND STRAW PRESSES 


One Whiteman Agricultural Horse Power Hay Press, 
17x18, in good repair; used only two years. Cash, $125. 
Reason for selling, going out of business. 

One steam press, Dederick & Co., 14x18, Belt Perpetti- 
al Press, in good repair. Press fifteen tons a day by 
steam. Cash, $200. 


Reason for selling, going out of business. Address 
W. ArmineTon, Agent, Natrona, Ill. 


FOR SALE. 


My grain elevator (Chase plan) of 50,000 bushels’ bin 
capacity. In connection with the same two fast-running 
chop mills (seventy bushels an hour) and a large ware- 
house with rear track connection with the P., Ft. Wi & 
C.R.R. This is a splendid opening for a live man with 
sufficient means. Large trade fully established. Only 
elevator and chop mills in the city, having a population 
of 100,000. Poor health isthe reason for selling. Lib- 
eral terms. Address 

Joun P. Dean, Lock Bux 25, Allegheny, Pa. 


Grain Commission Cards, 


M. J. FORBES. GEO. SPENCER 


GEO, SPENCER & CO, 


DULUTH, MINN. 


GRAIN«COMMISSION. 
DULUTH HARD WHEAT 


A Specialty. 


ORDERS For CARGOES SOLICITED. 
A. J. SAWYER, 


Duluth, Minnesota. 


ll = i pl al ee 


GRAIN COMMISSION 


Elevators on Line of N. P. R, R. 


McKEEHAN & LUCAS, 


CRAIN, HAY AND FEED 


PIKE’S BUILDING, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY, 


Correspondence Solicited. 


DAKBOTA WHEAT 


Ko] 

; F. W. McKINNEY, Be 
. = 

&| Grain, Loans and Land, |?¢ 

~ Bismarck, Dakota. OF 

g Milling orders on ae pay ewe ete hard wheat F3 a 


DAHBROTA WHEAT 


Land for sale. 


Wagzren R. Buckiey. 


Tuos. J, PuRSLEY. 


BUCKLEY. PURSLEY & CO... 


a . ’ 

CommissionMerchants — 
PEORIA, ILL. . 4 

REFER 5 
ies National Bank ot Peon Ti. f GRAIN , HAY 
omme: i i 
a And Mercantile ta conciec oak Pe SEEDS, 
ES Special attention given to Selling Grain by Sample, 


sa 
; 
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Grain Commission Cards, 


ESTABLISEIZED isso. 
. H. GRAVEs. W. Van Brunt. 


C. H. GRAVES & Co, 
GRAIN—— 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


Duluth, Minnesota, 


U.S. A. 
CABLE ADDRESS, - - - - 


GRAVES, DULUTH. 


J. M. Smiru, J. A. DEwry. 


SMITH & DEWEY, 


Successors to OLtvER DALRYMPLE & Co.. 


Grain Commission Merchants 


Room 4, Williamson Block, 
DULUTH, - - - - - MINNESOTA. 
Orders for Cargoes Promptly Filled. 


A. BRANDEIS & SON, 


Crain Dealers 


Commission Merchants 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Correspondence Solicited. 
C. H. ARTHUR. 


H. D. WATERS. C. H. MODISETTE 


ARTHUR, WATERS & C0,, 


DULUTH, MINN., 


Commission Merchants 
Receivers and Shippers of Grafn. 


Liberal Advances on Consignments. Orders for Cargoes promptly 
and carefully filled. Special attention given to the handling of 
FLAX SEED and BARLEY. Correspondence Solicited. 


ARTHUR & WATERS, Buifalo, N.Y. 


_| REFER TO J. W. GUE 


Grain Commission Cards. | Grain Commission Cards. 


J. M. GIRVIN. J. H. GIRVIN. 


J. M. CIRVIN & SON, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


Flour, Grain, Feed, Seeds, Hay, Dried Fruits, etc. 
No. 11 Spear’s Wharf, BALTIMORE, MD, 


Liberal Advances Made on Consignments. 

JEST, Cashier Citizens’ National Bank, Balti 

more; WM. H. NORRIS, Cashier Western National Bank, Balti 

aah JONES & STINCHFIELD and C. W. REQUA & CO. 
icago. 


ESTABLISHED 1863. 


E. L. ROGERS & CO. 
Commission Merchants, 


Grain, Flour, Feed and Seed, 
130 WALNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Liberal Advances Made. Correspondence Solicited. 


WILLIAM HARVEY, 
GRAIN DEALER 


AND———— 


Commission Merchant, 


40 Wexst FourtH STREET, 
CINCINNATI, O. 


DEALERS and MILLERS are requested to mail Samples and 
quote Prices f. 0. b. cars. LIBERAL ADVANCES made. Corre- 
spondence Solicited. 


S. P. THompson. L. J. LEDERER, 


Ss. P. Thompson & Co., 


FLOUR AND CRAIN 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


FFICE: WAREHOUSE: 
46 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 15 Patterson Street, 


Baltimore, Md. 


Refer by permission to HENRY JAmEs, Esq., Pres. Citizens’ Na- 
tional Bank; ENocu Prart, Esq., Pres. Nat. Farmers and Plant-— 
ers’ Bank; Rog. T. BALDWIN, Esq., Pres. Nat. Mechanics’ Bank. 


Liberal Cash Advances Made on Consignments. 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 


L. EVERINGHAM & Co., 
Commission Merchants, 


200 & 202 ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDING, 
CHICACO. 


Consignments Solicited of Grain, Flax, Seeds, 
Selling by Sample a Specialty. 
The Purchase and Sale of Grain and Provisions on the 
Chicago Board of Trade, for Future Delivery, 
on Margins, a Specialty. 

Dealers in Grain and Provisions cannot afford to do without their 
carefully prepared and unequaled Crop Reports, which, with their 
Special Information indicating course of markets, have been veri- 
fied as numberless cases, and which are freely furnished upon 
request. 


ALEX. G. TYNG & SON, 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS. 


GRAIN SHIPPING AND COMMISSION. 


OATS A SPECIALTY. 


Adjoining Chamber of Commerce. 


Refer to First Nationat Bank of Peoria, and to the 
RAIN TRADE generally. 


AVOID MISTAKES, 


The accuracy of weights depends in a great measure 
on the accuracy of weighmen. 

Having a reliable Scale does not insure your having 
reliable weights, because your Scale does not record the 
weights. 

The present system of Elevator Accounts is incom- 
plete because the most important entries—the weigh- 
man’s figures—which should be correct beyond a doubt, 
are, in fact, the only figures on which there is no check 

Demuth’s Check Scale Beam affords an absolute proof 
of the weighman’s figures. By adopting the Check 
Beam, Elevator Accounts may include proof of all entries 
instead of all but the most important entries. 

Manufactured by 
Farrsanks, Morse & Co, 
Chicago, Ill. 


WOTICE. Tit st 


The United States Courts having decided 
that J. M. Harper has no control of the Pivoted 
Track or Rail Grain Dump, this is to notify 
the public that the alleged licenses that he is 
offering are worthless, and will not bar the 
rightful inventor from collecting a royalty 


from actual infringers. 


R. M. WMcGRATH, e 


a F'ayette, Ind. 


/ 


The Lotz Patent Grain Shoveline Machine 


IY 


ENTIFIC GRINDING MILL. 


i —THE— 
_ ., 
“4 BEST MILL 


FOR GRINDING 


Ear Corn, Shelled 
Corn and all 
Small Grains. 


Grinding Plates a 
special metal hard as 
Steel. Have double 


capacity, as they 


_. Margen Themeelres 


on being reversed. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


FOR UNLOADING CARS 


Is without clutches and driven br paper friction. It works automatic and noiseless, and the length of 
Y 


pull of hoist rope can be instantly adjusted. A big saving in ropes, scoops, lubricants and repairs 

over all other Shoveling Machines, so much so that the entire cost of a machine will be saved by its “ va + F - 
more economical operation within a fewyears. Eleven Double Machines have been in tytn : tf tt I 4 ttt ra E 
practical operation in Rock Island Elevator “A” Chicago, since 1882, ; 


For further information address i 
HOWARD IRON WORKS, Buffalo, N. Y., Sole Mfrs. for the United States. 
t2-SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAK. 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 
Address MITCHELL BROS. CO., 184 and 186 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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NOTICE TO FLAX SEED HANDLERS mais hoi 


FRED, 
GROTENRATH, 


PRACTICAL 


MILLWRIGHT, 


Sole Manufacturer 
OF THE 


\/\ standard 
Flax Seed 
Separator. 
: : “i \\e NI Light-Running, 
ia Too Nore AS } Large Capacity, 


AND IN 


CLEANING = a 
Ithas no equal. | RAILROAD Track SCALES. 


, Before purchasing, send 
ssible 8 te. Agent for the Morgan Dustless Grain Separators, Smutters, Barley and Malt 9 
Pol ishers. ~ aehcnlar atontion paid to the building of Flour M ills Oil Millis, Elevators, reweries, Malt Houses, ete. Send for for Price List of our Stand- 


further information and prices. Address ard Scales.—None better.— ‘ 
Fred. Grotenrath, 593 Island Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. Putty Warranted.—All sizes» 


made. 


THE ANGLE SIEVE GRAIN SEPARATOR) sones of singhanton 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


FLEXIBLE 


GRAIN SPOUT 


—FoR—— 


TRIMMING CARS 


Tt 


I 


(D. T. Weed and H, A. Webber’s Celebrated Patent.) = 


The CHAMPION of the WORLD. 


Everybody is astonished to see the work 
it does. We challenge competition, for 
general cleaning purposes. WE CAN and 
WILL separate oats and wheat raised togeth- 
er, the first time through the Separator, and 
make it fit for market, and not run any wheat 
over in the oats. No other Separator can 
help running wheat over, where the suction 
or blast is depended on to make the sepa- 
ZNration,which we claim is not the correct prin- 

(|ciple of separation. The peculiar construc- 
tion of the sieve, and the motion of it, do 
the work. We can take oats out of barley 
just as well, though not quite so fast. No 
other Separator attempts to dothis. We 
can also clean buckwheat, fla x, rice or any 
other small seeds that any other sepa- 
tor will handle. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES, 


Address the Manufacturer, 


D. T. WEED, jst} Lanark, Carroll Co., HL. sscwisesncie 


a SHOWING ANGLE SIEVE~ 
iy 


: HUTTE 


OL DOImMd WOW GANAS 


) Warehouse Fanning Mills. 


Cut of No. 6 Mill with Motion Governor. 
—CAPACITY— 


600 BUSHELS 


PER HOUR. 
“WE MAK E— 


‘II ‘Bl09g aasjg swepy YyyNOS Giz 


£09 ® WAIAINANYS ‘H 


With this Spout you can load a car without 


i t i shoveling, and it is the best Spout for general use 
even | eren 1ZeS in the market. Will work well in any kind of an 
Elevator, and is designed expressly for loading 


—FOR— where there is but little fall from bin. 
Warehouses 
and Elevators. 


More of them in actual and satisfac- 
tory use than any other kind, 


m, Spencer’s Alligator Press. 


The Motion Governor is something that has long 
een needed by Grain men, particularly by those who use 
apree ower in their elevators, for it matters not if the 
i figh'ing flies, jumps or. runs, this Governor pre- 
aay sauniform ot steady ed ted to ap Bea ; 
It is a convenience with steam power, as the speed o e 
mill may be lessened or accelerated by it in a moment, Iwillship this Hay and Straw eects to) 
Cone pulleys are unnecessary with it. We guarantee this | any place on condition that if four men and one 
Governor as good as represented and we will allow pur- | team cannot press 8,000 pounds of hay in one 
chasers ten days to test it, with the privilege of re- hour, and not drive the team faster than a walk, 
= turning if not equal to the guarantee. oo ai 
Send for Catalogue to you may keep the press without pay. or condi- 
tions, circulars, etc., address 


C. S. BEEBE, RACINE, WIS. 3. A. SPENCER! 


a 
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STANDARD MACHINES 


-—_——FOR WAREHOUSES AND ELEVATORS .—— 


TH BARNARD & LEAS MEG. GO. 


THREE-SIEVE DUSTLESS ELEVATOR SEPARATOR. 
THREE-SIEVE DUSTLESS WAREHOUSE SEPARATOR. VICTOR CORN SHELLER. 
IMPROVED DOUBLE-SCREEN DUSTLESS CORN CLEANER, with SHAKE-FEED BOTTOM. 
THE ADVANCE COMBINED BRUSH AND ROD BEATER BARLEY AND GRAIN SCOURER. 


Also Manufacturers of the following Standard Milling Machines: The Best Scourer for Barley in use. 

DUSTLESS WHEAT SEPARATOR. VICTOR SMUTTER. VICTOR LENGTHENED SCOURER. 
VICTOR DOUBLE BRUSH SCOURER AND POLISHER. ADVANCE COMBINED BRUSH AND SMUT MACHINE. 
EUREKA FLOUR PACKER, with Barnard’s Improvement for Raising Platform. 

EUREKA BRAN PACKER, LITTLE VICTOR CORN SHELLER, 


—ALSO THEI 


BARNARD NINE-INCH ROLLER MILL, 


THE LIGHTEST RUNNING AND MOST ECONOMICAL ROLL ON THE MARKET. 


NOTE TESTIMONIAL FROM A WELL KNOWN ELEVATOR FIRM: 
MESSRS. BARNARD & LEAS, MOLINE, ILL. — GENTLEMEN: Inclosed please find draft for amount for Warehouse 


Separator, 1 must say I am well pleased with the Separator, and will take pleasure in recommending it to others, for 1 am sure it can- 
not fail to give the best of satisfaction if purchasers will only follow instructions in setting it up, which is — 
aw very easy matter, 1 superintended the setting up of mine, and it wor ks splendidly. 


Yours truly, J. M, DAVIDSON, 


Separator. Victor Corn Sheller. Advance Combined Brush and Rod Beater Barley Scourer 


__ WE AREJPREPARED TOoO!FURNISH—— 


SWICKARD AND WELLS DUMPS AND DUMP IRONS 


Under License from J. M. Harper, and to Guarantee all Purchasers against Damages for Infringement. 


R. JAMES ABERNATHEY, Gen’l Agent, 1306 Union Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. R. L. BROWN, Gen’l Agent, Box 305, Lincoln, Neb. 
Send for Minstrated cemoeve| —ro— THE BARNARD & LEAS MFG. 60., mun lll, 
GALDWELL’S STEEL CONVEYOR! gummy Searles 
RAB, Set ences Kae BUCKETS 

ee” | Secure Catalogue for 1886. 
_- W. CALDWELL, 131 & 133 West Washington St, CHICAGO. 


) ‘@ HEADQUARTERS, 
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gs PERFORATED METALS, "S23" |rige ecELEY ELEVATOR 
SEELEY, SON & C0. 


For Use a! FREMONT, NEB.. 
ig ae ELEVATOR BUILDERS 
Ss odlors : <a ROBERT AICHIsoy Grain- eae EEL VE pee anc 
and 5 PERFORATED METAL COMPANY / Cleaning Plans, ‘Specifications 

ee GOS MANUFAOTORERS OF athe AND ESTIMATES. 
Pama” PERFORATED SHEET METAL OF ALL KIND ae Oe eee a glosses, Caen 


sete CEP e za) ida c lers, Belts and Buckets, etc., et¢. 
Os We sell dumps licensed under the patents 
gouence by J. st. Harper. 

build Elevators in all parts of the 
United States and Canada 


(Ss With our experience, we can 
save you on these items more thar 
cost of Plans. _Correspond with us 
and save costly mistakes. 


15, 000 BUSHEL 


Of Corn Per Day 


Can be shelled clean from the cob, and cleane 
perfectly by the Dustless Eureka No. 4, with one 
ha'f the power others nse, with less work. 

Smaller sizes, 10,000, 4,000 and 2,500 bushel 
capacity. The only "flexible, cased upright ma 
chine in the market not an infringement on ou 
Patent of August 15, 1871. Don’t risk payin; 
royalty. New principle of automatic feed, onl: 
four joints or bearings, slow motion, practicall: 
lasts forever. Sold on trial, freight paid both way 
by us if not as advertised. No. 1, runs with les 
power than others to shell 500 bushels per day 
Only kind in the world mounted on the sami 
wagon with engine and boiler for field use. Fitte 
for: 2,4and8 horse power. Most economical an 
handy agricultural and plain mounted engines 
Also the most economical stationary engines ant 
boilers in use from 5 to 100 horse power. 


Eureka Mfg. Co.., 


CORRY, PFPA. 


Circulars; Samples and Prices on Application. 


The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Comp’y 


74 Hast Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, Tu, ae East Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


OHNSON MINSON Oe Fre v.15 000 Busiets 


Se ia eee, OF THE 


Dustless = Separator 


EMBODIES Boece POINTS OF EXCELLENCE 


all | bret 


Than any other machine now offered for similar purposes. Light Running, 
Large in Capacity, Perfect in Separation, and with GREAT 
STRENGTH ani DURABILITY. 

These machines have no equal. Adopted and Indorsed by many of the 


largest Mills and Elevators in the country. 
fl i 
\ | 
DUI 7 csr | Nt trae 4 3 = 


_ AS A GRADER IT HAS NO EQUAL. 


Made in Different Sizes to Suit Different Requirements. 
Send for Circular, with Testimonials 
and Prices. Address 


‘| JOHNSON & FIELD, - - RACINE, WIS, 
CHAMPION OF THE WORLD | 


The Soft Corn of this year has again demonstrat- 


I 


SS 


pu / 
: we - the superiority ie the Pret ate in shelling 
=~ ough corn without breaking the grain. 
—— No corn can pass through this Sheller without be- 
ing completely taken from the cob, if the machine is 
ps kept in reasonable repair, and run at the 


proper speed. Address 
R.M McCRATH & SON, 
Office and Works, 136 & 188 8. Third St., 
La Fayette, Ind. 
— -Also Manufacturers of 


., McGrath’ h’s Hornet 


McGrath’s tate Corn 
Sheller and Cleaner. 
McGrath’s Pat. Grain 


SS 


Dump. Also Shafting 
Pulleys, Hangers an 
Warehouse Machinery 
of every description. 


QUAKER CITY 


Double Reduction Grinding Mill 


For Corn and Cob, Feed and Table Meal. 


THE STEVENS* 
PORTABLE MILLS 


For CORN and <= 
FEED GRINDING “a 


Genuine French 


BUHR STONES 


PowerCornSheller 
Prices Below the Lowest 


A.W.STEVENS & SON 


AUBORN, N. Y. 
Mention this paper. 


This mill received the First Premium at the Penn 
sylvania State Fair 1884. Send for Circular. 


A. W. STRAUB & CO., 
3737 Filbert St., - Philadelphia, Pa 


SIDING, CEILING, 
ARCHES4%= LATH, 
CINCINNAT, 


CORRUGATING CO, 


CINCINNATI. O. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 
AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE 
$1.00 PER ANNUM. 
ADDRESS: MITCHELL BROS. CO., CHICAGO 


JOHN C. KILNER, 


Mill and Elevator Supplies, 


With it One Man can Move a Loaded Car, 


WEIGHT, including Handle, 15 Ibs. 


Guaranteed not to break cr get out of order. Sent on 30 days’ Engt Nes, Boilers, Belting 9 P ulleys, Sh ah se! 3 


trial. Send Postal for Sample, and you will use no other. 
PRICE, Single Movers, $6.00. Per pair, $10.00. 


SPROCKET WHPEEI 
poem Address J. H. BANNON, Manufacturer, = ¢ics 
Room 62, 2208. Clark St., Chicago, 011. STEAM PIPE AND FITTINGS, Etc., Etc. met 


ae 
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Portable Mill Manufactory. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. i 
21 SIia2ES AND STYLES 


——— OF PORTABLE. 


FRENCH BURR MILLS. 


WE MAKE =< ee ae ce gs 8 3 
a Highest Awards 
—— AT THE — : 


‘following Sizes: 
14, 18, 20, 22, 26, 
30, 36, 42, 48 
and 54inch 


STONES = 


COMPLETE _OUTFITS 
foller Process Corn Meal, Hominy, 


CRITS, PEARL MEAL and STARCH. 


ORDYAS 4 MARMONC.,lossaasl, In, 


BATES’ 


Shampion Rapid Grain Dryer! 


FOR CRAIN OF ALL KINDS 


sotton Seed, Flax and Grass Seeds, Glucose Refuse, Brewers’ Grains, Starch 
Glue, Fruit, or any Material requiring tobe Dried Artificially. 


1 Unequaled for Rapidity and Thoroughness. The Best, Most Rapid and Satisfactory Dryer extant! GRAIN 
>RIED at rate of 1,000 bushels per hour, the automatic arrangements and low temperature insuring evenness 
nd uniformity. Besides drying evenly, the very dry air peculiar to this machine removes any slight odor from 
weat or heat, and puts the grain in condition to grade. The air used has all the various degrees of low tempera- 
ure necessary, there is mo Parch, Shrivel, Discoloration or other evidence of artificial drying. 
Veeviland Midge exterminated. Grain brought to Grade at trifling cost. It is beyond question the 
thampion Grain Dryer. }2*~ This Dryer is in successful operation in the West, and produces its own 
est evidence that it does easily all that is here claimed, to the entire satisfaction of its patrons. ALL MA- 
‘HINES ABSOLUTELY SAFE AGAINST FIRE. Information furnished promptly upon application. 


J.C. BATES. 


-OSTOFFICE BOX Room 73 Calumet Building 
585. 189 La Salle St. CHICACO ILL. 


Howe sChallengeSample Envelope 


Cheap,Simple,)\—— js Absolutely Secure 


NEAT AND SECURE. WHEN CLOSED 


EASILY OPENED, e From BECOMING OPENED 


| Vt WHEN PASSING 
FILLED andCLOSED jiiiizicul | Through the Mails. 


Unlike other Sample Envelopes, this has its Loop or Fastening A, secured to Envelope, and is in 
10 way likely to become lost, broken or bent out of shape; butis always ready for use. Itis the 
Jheapest and Most Complete Package for sending samples on the market. 


NET PRICE LIS T.—No. 0-1 oz. For Rice, Seed, Spices, 
Ete., 50c per 100, $4.00 per 1,000; No. 1—2 0z._Kor Coffee, Grain, Flour. Pho- 
ographs, Ete., 65e per 100, $5.00 per 1,000; No. 2—4 oz.— For Malt, Flour, 
Rrain, Hominy, Etc ., 90c per 100, 87.50 per 1,000; No, 3—6 oz.—For Flour, 
rrain, Malt, Cloth Samples, Etc., $1.25 per 100, $10.50 per 1,000; No. 4—8 oz. 
nrain, Malt, Cotten or Yarn Samples, $1.65 pee 190, $14.00 per 1,000. TERMS 
NET GASH. On orders of less than $5, please send Postal Note, 1 or 2 cent stamps with order 
ills of. $5 or more, payable in Postal or Express Money Order, or New York, or Chicago Exzhange. 
Ve can pay no Discounts or Exchanges. " af 

will print card on Envelope, FREE, copy and request is in- 
Reni one. on ie of lesa than 1,000, "5 cents extra charged if printingis desired. P. S.—Parties 
lesiring envelopes sent by mail, must send postage with order at the rate of 12 cents for No.0, 22 cents for No 
, 85¢ for No. 2, 50¢ for No.3 and 75cfor No. 4, per 100 envelopes. Address: 


EF. W. CLARK, Agent, 186 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


CORN CRIB, 


With Forced Ventilation; 


From 20,000 to 100,000 bushels capacity. Can be placed 
across the street, and one man can bring it to the shel- 
ler. The snow and shelled corn all taken out before 
the ear corn goes in crib. No waste. Crib lumber costs 
; 3 centsperbushel. Drawings and Instructions 
eT. reasonable. ——= 


The Common-Sense 


Automatic Corn Sheller, 


The only Self-Adjusting Automatic Sheller in the 
market. It possesses more advantages than any other 
known machine; takes lsss power to operate, and 
adjnsts itself to the size of Har Corn. Will shell more 
corn, and that too without splitting the cob. Leaves 
little or no corn on the cob; grinds and breaks less of 
the kernels, is less liable to be broken (by haying some 
hard substance pass through the sheller) on account of 
the flexibility ot segments and safety pins in plate— 
which are of wood and can paally. be replaced. orks 
right or left as may be required. 

i six Sizes Made. Send for Prices, 


H. A. HAWKINS, 248 Randolph St., 


HICAGO, 


St.Louis, Cincinnati, In- 
dianapolis and New Or- 
leans Fairs and Expositions. 


CALIFORNIA! 


DEAL’S CALIFORNIA 


Grain Cleaning Machinery. 


We manufacture a complete line of 


Cleaners, Scourers : Brush Machines 


For Mills and ElJevators. 
WARRANTED THE BEST IN AMERICA; 


The purchaser being the judge after 60 or 90 days’ trial 
We guarantee every machine to give entire sat- 
isfaction orno pay. Send for cir- 
culars; it will pay you. 


M. DEAL c& OO., 


Sole Owners and Manufacturers, 


BUCYRUS, - - OHIO. 


“CAMARET” 


GUARANTEED ROOFING PLATES. 


EVERY SHEET STAMPED WITH BRAND 
AND THICKNESS. 


A maker’s brand, Controlled by us to the extent that we represent the 
manufacturers in the United States. We are thus enabled to keep up the stand- 
ard quality of this brand, the makers being under contract with us to do go. 


We guarantee the material of the “CAMARET™” to be the best Martin-Sie- 
mens Steel (exactly the same material as the “ Gilbertson’s Old Method,”) while 
many of the cheaper plates offered in competition with the “CAMARET,” are 
made of Bessemer Steel, which can be bought at a less price, hence is of inferior 
quality. 

For the information of the trade we repeat the guarantees which have made our ‘“*CAMA- 
RET” Brand so famous throughout the country. 


The following is our spec fic guarantee of all the plates purchased from us under the brand 
“CAMARET.” 


1. Thatthe coating. though not quite so heavy as on the “Gilbertson‘s Old Method,” is of the 
same quality, is evenly distributed and heavy, perfectly coating and protecting the iron. 


2. That they will stand any strain encountered in working a Roofing Plate. 


3. That each sheet is cut perfectly square, has an even surface and is free from ragged or 
beaded edges. 


4. That each box contains 112 sheets of uniform gauge, and that each sheet is stamped 
with brand and gauge. 


5. That every box of ‘“CAMARET” Roofing Plates is securely strapped with iron, to pre- 
vent the boxes breaking in transit, 


We take the entire product of the Mill in this Brand of Roofing Plate; and 
the Works are under Contract with us to keep up the Quality of 
Goods as Guaranteed by us, and agree not to furnish the “CAMARET” Roofing 
Plate to anyone else, either under this Brand ora Private Brand. 


Merchant & Co., 


525 ARCH ST., 90 Beekman St., 
PHILADELPHIA. NEWYORK. 


184 Kinzie St., 
CHICAGO. 


FRICTION CLUTCH 


PULLEYS! 


They are Sure, Strong 
and Noiseless. 


an i) You can start a load with this Clutch, at any. speed, 
with ease and safety. 


Also Split Pulleys, Dead Pulleys 


And Wood Pulleys Whole, 
‘SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


TAPER SLEEVE PULLEY WoRKS, 


EBRIE,PA. 


ALBERT DICKINSON, 


Dealer in Timothy, Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, Red Top, Blue 
Grass, Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, &c. 
POP CORN. 
115, 117 & 119 Kinzie St. OFFICE, 115 KINZIE St, 


Warehouses { 194" 106, 108 & 110 Michigan St, GHIA ACO, ILig 
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DRADSLIREET'S. 


Bradstreet’s, the weekly financial and commercial 
newspaper published: by The Bradstreet Mercan- 
tile Agency, is now in its thirteenth volume, and 
stands at the head of all the financial and commer 
cial periodicals of the country, and is surpassed by 
none in Europe. In the twelve volumes already 
issued can be found more original and carefully 
_eepared matter—facts and figures—relating to 
2usiness topics than can be found in any other 
periodical for the same period. Nor is it surpris- 
ing that it has reached and maintains this position, 
for it is owned and published by a large corpora- 
tion—The Bradstreet Company, with its cash capi- 
tal and assets of over $1,400,000, its nearly 100 
branch offices; and its small army of over 1,60 
salaried employes and 65,000 regular correspond- 
ents This organization makes extensive investi- 
gations into industrial and other matters, gathers 
fnll reports of the conditions and prospects of the 
leading crops and exhibits regularly the state of 
business, practically making Bradstreet's the au- 
thority as to the condition and prospects of the 
commerciai world. It needs but a glance at the 
newspaper to satisfy any one that its publishers 
have been ambitious more than avaricious, for in 
no way are i's pages made up to cater to the pop- 
ular taste, or to serve the purposes of loud or in- 
sinuating advertisers. No trivial or sensational 
matters are ever to be found in its columns, but 
the whole 900 large pages a year are so solidly 
packed with news, reports, discussions, decisions 
and data as to make Bradstreet’'s an acceptable and 
almost indispensable journal for progressive bus- 
iness men. 


J. BH. HEIssER, 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


bam Lavelones and Muslin Sacks 


For sending samples of Grain and Flour by Mail. 


MINNEAPOLIS MINN. 


Send for Price List and Samples. 


STILWELL 


BAYTON, 


RICHMOND CITY MILL WORKS|.:s:x: esr 


NAGLE, 


STILWELL’S PATENT 


LIME EXTRACTING HEATER 


ILLUSTRATED 


RICHMOND, INDIANA, _ & 


Manufacturers of 


IMPROVED 


Of Every Description, 


THE BEST MADE! 


+ <P> X <P + 


(ee Write for Description and Prices.) 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


TO MANUFACTURERS. 


& Bl E RC E Mi FG a co ag For full Deine Circular, a 
. dress 
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MILLING MACHINERY 
PORTABLE MILES 


a = 6 7 oe . 


Diamond Grinding 


a ‘NN ie 
: “ae : | 3S 
AND FILTER COMBINED. : g 
Is the only Lime Extracting Heater that will Prevent Scale in Steam Boilers, removing all Impuri- $ “a 
ties from the water before it enters the Boiler. 5 ir = 4 
THOROUGHLY TESTED. OVER 3000 OF THEM IN DAILY USE!) « e 
This cut is a facsimile of the appearance of a No. 5 Heater at work on ordinary Lime Water, Q § 
when the door was removed after the Heater had been running two weeks. sa) is 
CATALOGUE FREE ! Q = ; 
A LARGE NUMBER OF MINES HAVE THEM IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION = & 


OIG, U- S- A-! McLAUGHLIN, SHEROON & CO,, 


OWATONNA, MINN. 


—— ; ERIE, PA., 
Manufacturer of 


Stationary 


and 


——— Agricultural 
Steam Emszines. 


will be paid for any Grain Fan 
f same size that can clean and 


zer, which we offer cheap. 
lar and Price List mailed free. 


NEWARK MACHINE CO,, 
Columbus, Ohios 


SN OTIC bis 


THE CALUMET & CHIGAGO | TO MANUFACTURERS AND CAPITALISTS. 


CANAL & DOCK C0., 


The largest land owners at SOUTH CHICAGO and 


in the Calumet Region, offer on liberal terms 


SITES FOR FACTORIES, 


Lots or acre property on river and railroad, con. 
necting with the B. & O., Chicago & Atlantic, 
Chicago & E. [llinois, Chicago, R. I. & P., 
Chicago & W. Indiana, and Belt Line, Ill. 
Cent., L. S. & Mich. So., L., N. Albany & 
Chicago, Mich. Cent., N. W., Chicago & St. 
Louis and P., Ft. W. & Chicago Railroads. 

Number of passenger trains to and from Chicago 
to South Chicago daily is about 75 each way. 

Also Docks on Calumet River, with its splendid 
harbor at South Chicago, and the only river property 
connecting with the Belt Line, which also connects 
with every R. R. entering Chicago. 

Towage One-Half Chicago Rates. 


Capital invested at this point alone, $9,000,000.°° 


In buildings and plants, —- - 4,100,000. 
Value of product last year, — - 9,000,000.°° 
Lumber received last year, + 105,000,000 Ft. 


Among the many large establishments already 
located are the North Chicago Rolling Mill Co.’s 
Bessemer Steel Rail Mill, the Culumet Iron and 
Steel Co.’s Rolling Mill and Nail Manufactory, 
The Morden Frog and Crossing Works, Chicago 
Forge and Bolt Works, &c., &c. 

MANUFACTURERS, or shippers of COAL, 
PIG IRON, IRON ORE LUMBER, ETC. 
also parties who wish to build GRAIN ELE- 
VATORS wi please correspond with us. 

Contractors for River and Harbor Improvements, 
Dredging Dock and Pier Construction, Pile Founda- 
tions, etc. Estimates on application. 

Office, 170 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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SALEM, - OHIO. 


“need apply. 


S. E. Worrell’s Improved Drying Machines. 


§ Damp Grain, Seeds, Green Coffee and 
Combined Drier and Cooler—for~ Spices, Granulated Tobacco, Coal Screen- 
(PATENTED IN 1882 AND IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION.) | ings, Sawdust, Sand, Gravel, Etc. 


“Web” Drying Machine—for 


(PATENTED RECENTLY. ) 


and Similar Fibrous Material. : 


( Starch Refuse, Offal, Salt, Brewers’ “ Grains,” Dis- 
*« “ Hercules” Drier—for tillery “Slops,’ “Tankage” Sewage, Clay and 
(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) fl cther wet Products. 


These three machines, greatly differing in construction but adapted to the same 
principle, i. e., utilizing direct fire heat in the simplest and most effectual manner for 
drying damp materials, cover nearly the whole drying field. They are the most 
economical in cost and operation, using less fuel and power than any other drier in the 


market. They embody the latest discoveries in the science of drying in the most prac- 
tical form. There is a rapidly growing demand for them both at home and abroad. — 


They are constructed wholly of iron, can be manufactured in any well-appointed 
machine shop, aud are sold at a good profit. : ; 
The demand for them is already greater than the proprietor can supply; to fill 


Portable, 


+ 


present wants, and to be enabled to push their introduction into general use as rapidly 


as possible, he would like to join some well established, energetic manufacturer or — 


capitalists in the enterprise, which promises excellent returns for the investment, and 


can be widely extended. To such partiesthe undersigned is ready to present favorable 


propositions. Heisa practical machinist and has had along experience in making and 
operating drying machines. He can devote his whole time to the business, and does 
not object to locating in any well located manufacturing point. Send for illustrated 
pamphlet and circulars clearly describing the above machines. 


For personal reference or any further information, address the undersigned, sole 
patentee and proprietor. S. EL. WORKELL, Hannibal, Missouri, 


* See illustrated descriptive article in the August issue of this paper. 
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No speculator a 


Mill, 


bs 


Wool, Cotton, Flax Fiber, Tow, Paper Stock, 7 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


“GIANT” DUSTLESS 


GRAIN & FLAX SEPARATOR! 


*Giant.” 


as a fanning 


machine. 


4ny other Separator that will do the same work 


We claim for the 
“Giant” Superi- 
ority over all 
other Separa- 
tors for the follow- 
=] ing strong reasons: 

Ist.—Itis simple 
inits construction, 
Strong and 
Durable. Any 
one competent to 
Tun a fanning 
mill can operate the 


2d.— The height 
from the floorto the 
top of the receiving 
hopper is but 4 feet 
3 inches, hence it 
will accommodate 
spouts from differ- 
ent points the same 

> 
that is with- 
out being oblig- 
ed to move the 


3d.— The cost 
is not much over 
one-half that of 


th.—This machine will clean and sereen better and faster than any other Separator made, 


| sizes beingequal. Every Separator GUARANTEED to give Satisfaction. 


SENT ON APPROVAL TO ANY RELIABLE PARTY. 


} For Descriptive Circulars and Prices address 


DICKEY & PEASE, 


RACINE, vwvIs. 
} 


| "WILLIAMS, RINEHART &CO., 


} 1417 & 1419 N. SECOND STREET, 


ae to Lo, ILO. 


| Manufacturers of ELEVATOR MACHINERY and SUPPLIES. 
Patent Grain Shovels and Friction Clutches a Specialty. 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND ESTIMATES. 


THE TREBLE REDUCTION 


FEED MILL. 


MEN, AND OTHERS. 


ability it has no equal. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


DETACHABLE 


In every Link. EsprcraLLy 
ESIGNED for 


Elevators, 
Conveyors, 


Drive Belts, 
Etc., Etc. 


—For Handling— 


GRAIN, SEEDS, 

EAR CORN, MALT, 

COTTON SEED, COAL, 

STONE, CLAY, 

PAPER PULP, 

TAN BARK, BOXES, 

BARRELS, "ETC. 
BEFORE PLACING ORDERS, 

Send for Circular and Price List. 

——ADDRESS—— 


ROLLER CHAIN BELTING CO., 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Manufacturer and Dealer 


IN ALL KINDS OF 


Machinery! 
CORN SHELLERS, CORN CLEANERS, 
WHEAT AND OATS CLEANERS, 
BELTING, ALL KINDS, 

ELEVATOR BUCKETS AND BOLTS, 
IRON WORK OF ALL KINDS, 
OILS AND SUPPLIES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


© a yPonma” Separators are also made with the “side Shake” forthespecial purpose of cleaning 


- SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


rain |p\yator Builder'ssGontractors 


TO MILLERS, ELEVATOR 
MEN, FARMERS, 8TOCE- 


We call your attention to the 
above mill for grinding feed of 


all kinds, fine or coarse. For 
ease of management and dur- 


W.R.EYNON, 


63 Center Street, - CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


GEO, L. JARRETT, 


ELEVATOR |: 


313 Court Ave., Des Moines, la, 


ui SYKES’ IRON ROOFING CO. , 
oS Suitable for 
Q Look no fur- ALL classes of 3 5 
“Wither! Send for - buildings, easi- B t 
| QO Pocket Wallet ly put on, Un- = : 
containing Cir- surpassed, Use : 
- cular and Price the Sykes’ Im- 4 ‘ 
f = List No. 46 {| proved and be mn Fs 
= TF happy- bS ; 
oe NILES, OHIO. 


The King of Portable Grinding Mills, 
THE KAESTNER PATENT, 


Built in Four Sizes, 16, 20, 24 and 30 Inches, 
SUITABLE FOR ANY POWER, 2 TO 15 HORSE. 


Each Mill Guaranteed to Give Entire Sat- 
isfaction, or Money Refunded. 


OVER 6,000 IN USE. 


Live references in every stateandterritory. Will grind 
Wheat, Corn, Rye, Oats, etc. Write for Catalogues, ste 


CHAS. KAESTNER & CO., 
Machinists, Founders and Mill Furnishers, 
Grain Elevator Machinery a Specialty. 
303-311 S. Cansl St. - > Chicago, 22 


imMiP. CHICACO CAR MOVER? 
Provided with the Wedge-Shaped Riser. 


ALL y LAP to our machine, which makes a great IM- 
oes e WS PROVEMENT. Itis 


Light bet handy. 
Cheapest and BES 
in the market. To accommodate my numerous customers and save 
cost of freight, I constantly keep stock Subject to order at Chicago, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Nashville and Buffalo, aa 
ered free. If desired, 30 days’ trial allowed. Send for references 
and prices. Address 


g CHAS. T. BARNES, 335 West Monroe St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


CAMBRIDGE ROOFING CO. 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Superior Roofing & Siding 


/ N IRON AND STEEL 
Zi TM, CROWL’S Patent Standing Seam, 
ean PLAIN, CORRUGATED AND CRIMPED EDGE. 


mea ye 
: S~ Awarded First Medal at New Orleans Exposition. 


CUA eS et GB, ADE TO): 


ELASTIC CEMENT! 


Invaluable for Repairing and Pointing Up all kinds of tee 
Leaks around Chimneys, Copings, Skylights, Gutters, Cupolas, 
Dormer Windows, Slate, Stone, “Brick, Wood, Iron, ete. Slate 
Roofs, Hips or Joints, ae Se Iron, Stone or other swork bedded 
| in this Cement will never leak or become loosened. 


FLEXIBLE PAINT, 


# Composed of Paint Skins boiledin Linseed Oil and oie fine 
<> With iron metallic. The toughest, most durable, prettiest and 
heapest Paint ever manufactured for all outside work exposed to 
weather. Dries quickly, with solid skin like India Rubber. 
Ready for Use. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICE LIST. 
VANDERVOORT & TUCKER, - 116th Street, East River, 
§@S~ In writing please mention this paper. NEW YORK CITY. 


KNISELY & MILLER, 


= 7 a = 129 & 131 South Clinton St, CHICAGO, 


Slate, Tin and Iron 


ROOFERS 


Manufacturers of 


CORRUGATED 


IRON 


For Roofing 
And Siding, 


32” 


} 


vy 
\ 


| 
| 
i {iH 
WA i i} 
AA | 
AA i A i 

This | cut shows our method of fastening Corrugated 
iron to, Elevator Bins to allow for settling and raising. 


/T.C. SNYDER & C 
T 


Canton 
Ohio. 


BEADED 
Manufacturers of a General Line of ’ pe 

IRON ROOFINC! 
Siding and Ceiling, 


Pat. Sree Solderless Eave a 
alleable Hangers, ete. 
ES" Send for Catalogue, Price List and Samples. 


an 


.; AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE PAIGE MANUFACTURING CO., 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 


Used by the following Elevator Firms: 


SA cae be Mi oie D.eR. Putnam..... ...........-..- MeGregor, Iowa 
Locke & ear Sates. inneay Beek Hlanting &¢ Sena ons ie 
ears co W. W. Cargill & Bro... ........... La Crosse, 
Eee @ Medes ee Hodges & Hyde aie cities we ain ene cae ct se 


Ua AIBAploy. BS. Sees are & 5 
Namectart He: Co.. eed sc Brooks Bros: .iiscctecsseeveees Grand Forks, D. T 
Minn, & Northern Elevator Oo ed 66. Northern Dakota Ble. Co. .... . Jamestown, D. 


Elevator Fes sper a Specialty. Shafiing, Pulleys, Boxes, Hangers, || 


Boots, Irons, Ete 
For Prices, write the Manufacturers, or G. W. CRANE, Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE “L.-B, M, CO.” CLUTCH, 


AN- IATPROMED 


FRICTION CLUTCH, 


CAPABLE OF TRANSMITTING ANY REQUIRED HORSE-POWER. 


May be used as a Cut-off Coupling, or in connection with 


SPROGKET WHEELS, PULLEYS OR GEARS, 


This Clutch runs in Oil. 
No Dry Brakes to cut out. 


Has been in Use for eight years. 


IACHINERY COMPANY, 


Ey aie! ele. mee 


Geo. J. Fritz, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


FRITS!” PATENT 


BEAM AND Eecentric Doctors, 


— ALSO—— 


DETACHED. KRITZ PATENT ELEC 
LIGHT ENGINES, SINGLE OR DOUBLE. 
i= ' Send for Descriptive Catalogue. _sqy 


2018 S. THIRD ST., ST.LOUIS, MO. 


Water Tube Steam Boilers. 
107 Hope St, ee 30CortlandtSt,, N.Y: 


Send to nearest office for Circular. 


H O R S E P O Ww E R S BEST ROOF FOR ANY BUILDING. 


FRITZ PATENT ENGINE AND BOILER COMBINED : 
OR TRIC | 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO., 


STON: 
50 Uilver St, | 


peuee fh PHILADEL rae 
Af y i PITTSBURGH, 
j CHICAGO, 
FZ 1306 UNION AVENUE cIncINWaT. | 
61 W.8dSt. | 
> KAN SASCI TYMo. NEW ORLEANS, 54 Carondelet St, 
Ug Paes Co Bi saemam rete N FRANCISCO, 561 Mission 8t. | § 


Oe ee 


a life time on Stee 


Costsonly $8.95 per sq. Galo & ). Lasts ¢ 
piGe r bat roofs. Ready foruse, Any- a 
body can apply it, Mlustrated book Iree if you mention i 
this paper. Write at once to 143 Duane St., N. Y. City. 
INDIANA PAINT AND ROOFING co. 


Samples free, if you mention AMERICAN ELEVATOR. a 
SHEATHING PAPERS at reduced prices; all colors, Wiotahts and auatties, 


} 
5 
7 


CRAIN ELEVATORS. 


eo 
2: p : 


ml ii 
IH] 
lt [ny jl 7 


'B 


’ Plans and Specifications — 


| WEBSTER & GOMSTOCK MFG, CO. 


125 & 127 Ontario St., Chicago, Ill. - 


Barnett & Record, 


Room 29 Corn Enhanee, 
MINNEAPOLIS, - - MINN. 


BUILDERS. . 
FURNISHERS 


Of all Styles of 


“ELEVATORS, 


NEARLY ONE HUNDRED q 


Circular Elevators q 


IN OPERATION 
In the Northwest. 


Furnished on Short Notice: 


Patent Steel Conveyors, j 
MACDONALD FRICTION CLUTCHES. — | 


HERCULES 
TEEL SCOOP 
AT? eee | 


Manufacturers and ff 


Dealers in 


DU QUOIN, ILE soto 


sii PUMPS! 


For All ones 


> }3-SEND FOR CATALOGUE. © | 


